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CHAPTER IIl.—OVERHANGING CLOUDS. 


Mr. Peter SHERLOCK was not generally supposed to be an eloquent 
man, but the words addressed to Sophie, as they alighted from the 
carriage, “ Now, child, for Aunt Sherlock, and to see what'she will 
say to all this,” produced an effect that the greatest of orators might 
envy—if simply experimenting on his power to thrill and influence. 

All the glory of her young dream, all the happiness that had filled 
her heart, the solace for the past, and the hope for the future, died 
suddenly out, as she trod the dull earth again, and each instant 
found new sources of alarm in her uncle’s words. 

Yet surely they were simple and innocent enough! And so they 
had seemed to the utterer as he pronounced them, with a playful, 
half-malicious smile on his face; a smile however that drew no 
kindred response from the scared maiden. 

She moved hurriedly on by his side ; tripping every now and then, 
as if too disturbed to take her steps carefully ; attempting no answer 
to his question : and when he stopped and called her by her name, as 
if wishing to speak to her, and she looked up surprised, he saw the 
poor little eyes red with weeping, and the lately bright face fast 
shrinking back into its old wan, unhappy aspect. 

Uncle Sherlock no longer felt proud of his stroke. Hesaw, what, 
to do him justice, he did not often require to be shown, that for 
successful speaking one must condescend to study what may lie 
below the mood of the Jistener. He had wanted to make Sophie 
laugh—to see her shame-faced embarrassment after the laugh— 
and to feel there was a sort of better understanding between them 
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about Aunt Sherlock, that might do them both good, and end 
in Sophie’s being got to see the more favourable points of his wife’s 
character. Sophie’s reception of his words changed all that. 

Seeming to take no notice of the change, he said, as he drew a 
letter from his pocket,— 

“This letter has been sent to me, through my lawyers.” 

Sophie took it wonderingly. It was a large handsome-looking 
letter, and addressed to “Miss Sophie Richardson.” Her thoughts 
were all aflame in an instant. The strange, romantic, and exciting 
incidents of the day, her uncle’s behaviour and unexpected kindness, 
the handsome clothes, the impressive appearance of the letter, sent 
too by lawyers, and the care shown in entrusting it to Mr. Sherlock 
to deliver, overpowered the poor girl’s judgment, and made her feel 
some great and happy change of fortune was impending, and that 
» her uncle knew all about it, and was in his own kindly way prepar- 
ing her to bear some splendid but trying burden of prosperity. 

“Oh, what is it? You know! Is it about—about—my father?” 

Sherlock understood, and lost not a moment in rousing her with a 
second awakening—one scarcely less painful than the first, though 
the coldness and roughness of his tone almost made his words un- 
necessary. 

“ Your father! What do you know about him?” 

“Nothing. Oh, but I do so want to know.” 

“Tf this letter be from him, as I judge x 

“He is then living?” impetuously burst in Sophie’s trembling cry. 

“No; he has long been dead. Pray let me say what I want to say. 
You are much too impulsive for me, and for your own future happiness.” 

Sophie hung her head, ashamed and hurt, and for a moment or 
two there was silence between them. Then again he spake, but more 
kindly, as if glad to see his hint had been taken. 

“If this letter be from him, you will not only hear something 
about him, but hear that which cannot, I think, bring you pleasure, 
and may give you pain.” 

Sophie could not mistake this. Her new fancy of some gentleman 
good and noble as Uncle Sherlock, but in person, bearing, position, 
something infinitely above him, coming to claim her as his child, 
shared the fate of all the other brilliant dreams of the day ; and left 
behind the dull, confused, and depressing sense that her birth was, 
perhaps, even more lowly and humiliating than she had yet supposed. 

“ And your mother—what has Mrs, Sherlock told you about her?” 
she was presently asked. 

“ Nothing—that is—I mean: a 

“Well?” 

“ Nothing worth mentioning.” 

“Are you the best judge of that? Come, come, out withit. Hf 
pleasant, I shall be glad ; if unpleasant, you will be relieved.” 
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Sophie visibly struggled with embarrassing and conflicting feelings, 
but at last she said,— 

“Oh, it was only this ; I once said I should so like to hear about 
my mother; and aunt said—she said—had my mother been living, 
and known how—I—went on, she’d never have—have—wanted— 
to hear about me!” 

The tears could not ‘be kept out of Uncle Sherlock’s eyes as he 
listened to these simple words, which came forth mingled with half- 
stifled sobs. 

“ You must have tried her sorely, that day,” said Uncle Sherlock, 
as soon as he could command his voice, and allow his beaming face 
again to be seen. 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Put up your letter. Mind, I wish you not to read it till the last 
thing to-night, or, better still, the first thing in the morning.” 

Sophie acquiesced, and without much difficulty. 

“Well, now, child, I am inclined to anticipate what I was going to 
do at a later period : so let us cross the bridge, go along the water- 
side, and sit there awhile, under the trees ; and I will tell you what 
I know of your parents’ history, which is, as you will see, pretty 
closely mixed up with your aunt’s and mine.” 

Will Uncle Sherlock ever forget the sweet glow over that face— 
the intense gratefulness of its expression—or the look of earnest 
and rapt thoughtfulness in the eyes that already seemed gazing at 
some goal afar off; and almost to suggest that in reaching it, new 
strength of vision, new clearness ef purpose, new confidence to 
achieve, were already shining in their happy light ? 


That story cannot here be told as he told, it—with its little 
dramatic bursts—its kindling humour—its occasional, though sharply 
restrained, pathos. And the story of this day was only outlined at 
first, and often gone over afterwards in fuller and richer detail, to 
satisfy Sophie’s craving heart. As the hungry and weary babe goes 
to the mother for bodily food, and rest, and solace, so did Sophie’s 
child-like faith and need seek, in hours of weakness, disappointment, 
and grief, refreshment for her spirit in Sherlock’s talk about her 
mother; even though in the background loomed always the dark- 
shadow of her other parent ; and even though she often failed to find 
that which she so confidently sought. Was it that nature avenged itself 
for the unnatural separation of parent and child, in making it now 
so difficult for Sophie, even in sympathy, to feel once more they 
were united? Or was it that Peter’s story made Aunt Sherlock so 
much more prominent—so much more interesting—that Sophie 
found perpetually her heart and her recollections at war—the one 
aching for the lost mother, the other busy with that living mother’s 
sister ! 
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“T call this Aunt Sherlock’s story, Sophie. You will know why after 
hearing it.” 

So spake Mr. Sherlock. And his words may be repeated to the 
reader with regard to the next chapter, which deals also with other 
characters subsequently to be met with in this history. 


CHAPTER IV.—AUNT SHERLOCK’S STORY. 


THE sun was off the river from Rentford Bridge to the Ferry, and the 
little rowing-boats had come out like a swarm of flies. 

The air was freshening, and setting the leaves and perfumes of all 
the river gardens moving gently. The life in the neighbouring town 
whose murmur reached the water, revived audibly; and so many 
things were wakening and stirring from the languor of the summer's 
day that the evening was almost like a dawn. 

The ferry-boat was not still a2 moment, for it found passengers 
waiting at each side as it touched—people from Rentford coming to 
the public gardens, and people from the village going over to Rent- 
ford to do their Saturday evening marketing. 

The great trees along the river were almost too dark to be a colour, 
except where, here and there, the sun streamed through them ; and 
their dulness, and the dulness of the river, seemed to magnify the 
boats and the forms in them, and to intensify the bits of colour on 
the water or the banks. 

The little landing-place was still in a glare, and the two or three 
freshly-painted boats were hot to the sight. A pair of swans slept 
on the mud-bank of the willow-copse by the steps, and shone moveless 
and dazzling in the sun as petrified snow. 

Not many yards from the water a little white gate shut in a narrow 
slip of garden, wedged amongst a group of houses, red, crowded, and 
ungainly—an eyesore from the opposite bank. 

Standing just inside the gate, with his arms upon it, was Silas 
Horne, the proprietor of the rowing-boats advertised at both sides of 
the ferry. It was a very low gate, and the arms of Silas only just 
reached the top, though his form occupied the whole breadth of it, 
and kept the little garden hidden from view. His white linen coat, 
clean and starched, was thrown back to allow his thumbs to find rest 
in the armholes of his black-and-white checked waistcoat. His chin, 
with its semicircle of bushy grey beard, reaching from ear to ear, 
was stuck forward ; an old brown velvet skull-cap covered his head 
and touched his white eyelashes, under which a pair of eyes looked 
out upon such part of the world as passed the little gate townwards 
or riverwards, with never-ceasing interest and curiosity. 

It was easy to see by the manner in which those faces known to 
him changed and looked surly or cheerful or indifferent as they passed 
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him, that Silas was an unpleasantly close observer of his fellow-crea- 
tures generally, and of the townspeople of Rentford in particular. 
Why he should be so was a mystery to most persons, for Silas made 
no use of his observations for gossip or scandal-spreading ; neither 
did he reap from them much wisdom as to human nature. He could 
seldom define any man’s character; but he knew small things that 
no one else knew of almost every man of his acquaintance. 

The watch-game of fortune, as he saw it going on in the expressions 
of tLe human face and the carriage of the human form, was a passion 
with him. He rose to'it in the morning with a zest that never 
slackened, and began upon the old ferryman—the first to pass his 
gate—and upon the tramps and strange characters from London, who 
went by to pry along the banks at low tide, or to steal swans’ eggs 
from the long island by the wharf. 

All that Silas saw he kept to himself for his own secret reflection 
and excitement. There were times when, as he heard news of some 
“tragic event” in the neighbourhood, his mouth would gape as if he 
must tell certain things concerning it which had somehow come to 
his knowledge ; but he held his tongue, went back with trembling 
legs to stand behind his little gate, and continue his diversion with 
greater furtiveness and keener relish. 

A child-like innocence of expression, which had come to Silas in 
his old age, made most persons on whom his inquisitive gaze rested 
comfortably unsuspicious of his real character ; and as for his staring, 
it was generally regarded as the setting in of that second childhood 
in which we stare at the candle of life when it is almost burnt out, in 
much the same manner as we stared at it when it was first 
lighted. 

But through this partly-assumed and partly real childishness there 
might be seen an almost diabolical excitement in the working up and 
down of Silas’s hanging lower jaw when he saw the shadow of crime 
on a man’s countenance ; or when he watched the ‘fierce glitter of 
disappointment in some girl’s eyes as she waited vainly at the trysting 
place. No wonder Silas kept his knowledge to himself, for none knew 
so well as he how it had become his—by what mean outrage on the 
most sacred laws of conscience. 

Peeping Tom, who had his eyes put out for looking at the Lady of 
Coventry during her heroic ride, was not more thoroughly aware of 
his meanness than old Silas was of his in thus lying in wait, hour 
after hour, year after year, to catch the human soul unawares in its 
naked ugliness or beauty. 

So he stood behind his gate, and no one suspected he was anything 
but a silly, gaping old man, staring at the world because he could do 
nothing else in it. 

The shadows of many coming events, had been seen by him with 
no deeper feeling than a secret, gloating excitement ; but when he 
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first began to see the shadow which threatened his own home and 
hearth, his own child, and his own peace and comfort, a helpless 
alarm took possession of him. 

It was after the sun had sunk behind the great chestnuts and 
limes, and the river was shady from the bridge to the ferry, that 
Silas had had all his boats hired but the two freshly-painted ones, 
and was standing quite lost in his favourite pursuit. 

His daughter Hannah sat at the parlour window. He could not 
see her, for the window was in the wall that projected a little beyond 
the garden gate, but he knew that she was there. He knew it quite 
well by signs and tokens unmistakable. 

There was exactly opposite his gate a narrow way between the 
houses—a little alley leading to the waterside alehouse known as the 
Jolly Rowers, which in past days had had Silas for itslandlord. A few 
yards down this lane there was a break in the houses, and a rail only 
divided it from the willow-copse and the river. The rail was a 
favourite lounge with the frequenters of the Jolly Rowers, and gave 
the eyes of Silas many and many a summer evening’s employment. 

This evening three persons were leaning against it; and it was from 
their behaviour that Silas concluded his daughter must be at the 
window, and that she must be looking, as she always did look, the 
prettiest and the proudest girl in Rentford. 

Neither of the three was unknown to Silas. Of one of them, 
Richard Bannister, he was destined to know only too much. 

The two friends standing together had just come from a game at 
billiards at the Jolly Rowers, The lad was lazy Jack Maclise, from 
the great house by the river ; his friend, Peter Sherlock, a lawyer’s 
clerk from Harrowsmith. 

As they were here nearly every evening, Silas had ample oppor- 
tunity for studying the strange differences out of which a firm and 
romantic friendship had sprung. 

Many a time had he noticed how Jack Maclise, a young Hercules 
for strength, yet a very reed for boyish grace and litheness, made 
poor Peter appear even more clumsy and round-shouldered than he 
really was ; how the marbly smoothness of the boy’s face made the 
many lines in Peter’s more conspicuous ; how the poor clerk’s weak, 
irresolute whiskers never looked so weak and irresolute as by his 
friend’s crisp flaxen locks ; and how Jack’s deep blue eye seemed to 
kill what little colour there was in Peter’s. 

Silas also knew that the young clerk had to sacrifice his character 
as well as his small pretensions to good looks at the shrine of this 
pleasant friendship ; for being so much older than Jack, he was blamed 
for all his faults. He never murmured; indeed he would have 
thought Jack’s friendship cheap at almost any price. 

A few short months ago the two had not stayed to loiter at the 
rail after their game of billiards, but had been used, so Silas noticed, 
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evening after evening, to go along the footpath through the field by 
the river. There, the same eye had observed them invariably pass 
two ybung ladies from a certain large boarding-school. One was a 
consumptive, over-worked teacher ; the other, her pupil, a bright little 
French girl of sixteen. 

On many a summer’s evening when the boats were all away, and 
the landing-place was empty, old Silas would have been much at a 
loss without these four to watch. It was wonderfully interesting to 
him to see the young ladies linger and loiter and seek for impossible 
flowers in the parched-up grass if the two friends did not appear at 
the usual time, or to see that neither of the young men ever ven- 
tured into the field if his friend did not also keep the appointment. 

Jack would stand clashing his stick on the rail and biting his lip 
with disappointment as he watched the girls go on the far-off little 
path ; and Peter, when ke happened to find himself alone at the 
meeting-place, would rub his whiskers sorrowfully and drop his 
shoulders till he looked ten years older. 

But Silas’s daughter Hannah had come home from school three 
months ago ;—she had grown tall and lovely, and ashamed of her old 
home, and her old father, and the boats ;—Hannah, with her soft 
voice murmuring the saddest pieces of poetry as she worked, about 
love, and death, and Corsairs, and all sorts of things, which made 
Silas very uncomfortable, or, as he expressed it, “creepy.” 

Yes, Hannah had come ; had stood working at the gate—a vision 
of freshness in the spring mornings—had sat in the window reading, 
and dreaming, and watching the boats being hired in the summer 
evenings. And things were changed henceforth. 

They were changed, and old Silas knew it. He"saw now two little 
girlish figures far away down in the field, waiting and waiting till the 
twilight or the river mist closed round them, but waiting in vain, 
while two cigars were glowing redly in the alley opposite his gate. 

* * bs * * * * * 

“Hannah,” calls old Silas, peevishly, “I want my beer; fetch me 
my beer.” 

He hears no answer; but soon her step comes down the garden, 
and, letting her out of the gate, he settles himself to watch her and 
the three waiting at the rail by which she has to pass on her way to 
the Jolly Rowers. 

Her step is light and proud, but her head is bent with shame at 
her errand, which all may see by the favourite stone jug of Silas in 
her hand. 

It is neither of the friends on which her father’s eyes rest with the 
deepest curiosity. He knows beforehand just how they will look at 
Hannah, and how Hannah will look at them. The poor clerk’s look 
will be as humbly, as hopelessly adoring as it has been since the first 
time he saw her, and Hannah’s cheek will be glowing pink, and her 
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eyes a little merry as she passes him. As for young Jack, he will 
turn courageously to meet her with full consciousness of his great 
superiority over his friend. But as Hannah comes near, her lovely 
face more womanly than girlish, and glancing calmly at him without 
appearing to see anything of the man he feels himself, then Jack’s 
placid young head will droop in shame at his want of years, and he 
will clash his stick against the post still more vehemently. 

All this really happens as Hannah passes, just as Silas knew it 
would ; but it is when she reaches the third figure by the rail that 
his lower jaw works up and down so excitedly, and his small ferret- 
like eyes are strained to the utmost. 

It is about six weeks since this third person at the rail began to 
haunt the landing-place, and Silas has watched him with a deep inte- 
rest, not only on account of his evident devotion to Hannah, but 
because the man is so unlike any one on whom his eyes ever rested 
before. Of his position in the world very little is known; only just 
sufficient indeed to make his personal appearance and manner seem 
greatly above it, and give him additional interest. He has caused it 
to be understood that his life is one of hard labour ; and his shoulders, 
broad and befitting his height, do indeed wear a certain majestic con- 
sciousness of honest, hard-earned independence. The comeliness of 
his face is of the simplest and strongest kind, such as every little 
child may see and appreciate. 

Broad, noble features, white skin, beard and eyelashes black as 
ink, and eyes that can express any meaning and any amount of it at 
will, English breadth and bluffness, and tender Italian expression, 
and gesticulation are wonderfully blended in the man, and give him 
a peculiar irresistible charm. To women Silas has noticed him 
invariably deferential and shy ; to men, bluff and loud-spoken ; to 
children (of whom he has made many friends about the landing-place), 
always tender and caressing as a mother. P 

But it is Hannah, Hannah whom he is constantly meeting and 
patiently watching for; it is Hannah only who can bring upon his 
face that wonderful play of expression which so puzzles Silas; 
Hannah’s slightest smile or least look of kindness, that can glorify it 
in an instant with such sunshine as human faces seldom wear ; it is 
Hannab’s indifference or Hannah’s frown that can make the inky eye- 
lashes wince and quiver with pain, and the whole form, strong and 
majestic as it is, shrink and droop as if it had received some deadly 
sting. 

He stands now at the far end of the rail while Silas watches, stands 
waiting Hannah’s coming with humble, eager look, but with head 
erect, and every inch of him in length and breadth displayed to the 
fullest advantage, with a simple touching vanity that would have her 
understand it is her great worth and not his own worthlessness which 
makes him so humble and despairing as he looks at her. 
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Hannah, with her heart full of shame at her name and her errand, 
and her brain teeming with dreams born of boarding-school gossip, 
bewildering half-understood poetry, and silly romances understood too 
well ; Hannah, with her dower of beauty, which she cannot wear as 
the flowers wear theirs, in passive sweetness, but must ache and 
trouble under it in her blind yearnings towards the worlds of light 
and joy from whence it came—Hannah is to pass by and see in this 
man’s eyes a reflection of herself as in her wildest dreams she desires 
to be ; how perfect, how adorable, she alone knows. 

She passes and does see it, and not for the first time, and goes on 
hardly feeling the ground under her feet, and comes home again to 
sit and dream at the window. 

The clerk and young Maclise have gone away, crestfallen as usual 
the other figure is still there, burly and majestic. 

While it remains quite light, old Silas shuffles down the garden, 
bids his daughter good night, and goes into his little bedroom at the 
back of the house. 

In less than ten minutes he is back again, not leaning over the 
gate, but stooping to peer through an opening in the bush of privet 
beside it. 

The landing-place at this moment is almost deserted. The man 
who manages the boats for Silas is sitting waiting to receive them on 
the ferry steps. The crickets are chirping in the cracks and crannies 
of the old houses, The swans are awake and sailing proudly with the 
tide. 

At the little window which he cannot see, Silas hears voices speak- 
ing, as he knew he should. It is Hannah’s voice—and another, 
which can but belong to one man in Rentford. 

He cannot hear half the words they say, but what he does hear 
conveys to his slow comprehension the fact that it is planned for his 

‘child to leave him. He shakes in his hiding-place as he hears a 
journey spoken of, and money, and Hannah’s savings, the man swear- 
ing that he will not do something which Hannah wishes, and Hannah 
sweetly urging him, Then comes the chink of money, and farewells 
are spoken, and the window closed and barred. 

Heavy steps draw near the gate, and in another instant the well- 
known form and face are before the eyes of Silas, whose jaw is work- 
ing as if he had the palsy. 

To surprise men in their secret communings with themselves has 
indeed been his pleasantest pastime ; and he has found it none the 
less pleasant when the revelations he has met with have been of the 
very darkest side of human nature—but can this be a man whom he 
has surprised now? Can he be human at all, with that vindictive 
sneer upon the face loved by little children for its sweetness? Is the 
rage and bafiled greed in the eyes Silas has always seen so gentle, 
really only human? They are looking down at money he holds 
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in his hand—Hannah’s money, Silas knows—and he is snarling over 
it, just as a dog snarls over a disappointing bone. 

No punishment more sudden and sharp could any earthly tribunal 
have devised for the old man’s besetting sin than this. Trembling 
in every limb, he seeks his daughter, and casting aside all the cold- 
ness and reserve of years, calls to her as the little one he loved, the 
child of sweet fancies who christened all his boats, and talked to 
them as her sisters, beseeches her to listen to and obey him ; to take 
back her heart and troth from this man, and let them be again to 
each other what they were of old. 

He does not speak quite vainly. The child’s heart is stirred, and 
cries out to the father’s again for the first time for many years; but 
with the sobbing cry that gladdens him, as showing him his love can 
still be heard and answered, came the words :— 

“Tt is too late, father! it is too late! Iam his wife!” 


Five years have passed. Hannah sits at her window with her knit- 
ting in her hands and her Bible open before her. She is in deep 
mourning. Her very lips xnd cheeks have left off their colour, and 
the blackness of her eyes is deep and rayless. é 

She is alone. The white linen coat and skull-cap of old Silas are 
folded away on a shelf ; the house is silent as a grave ; the little land- 
ing-place deserted and glaring ; the boats are all out. She is alone, 
quite alone, with the memories of five bitter years. 

Five years, and no more, has it taken to rob her of all her 
youth and prettiness, and to make her the gaunt pale woman that 
she is. 

Sometimes the click of her busy needles ceases, and she raises her 
head, listening through the silence with a vague fear in her eyes as 
if she suspected that the evil face which has so cruelly pursued her 
might still be haunting her lonely house wool-shod and unseen, and 
meditating some new blow. At last a real step, human enough in 
its weariness, yet having a certain cheerful briskness in it too, makes 
her listen with a very different face. Her lips relax a little their 
severe compression, and though they are instantly pursed up again, 
there is less of pain about them than half-pleased, half-contemptuous 
expectation. 

On comes the step, plodding but cheery, up the stony landing- 
place. 

Now the window is darkened, but Hannah will not look up, but 
knits on, apparently oblivious of all things save her sorrow and her 
work, 

The face, which she knows as well as she knew the footstep, is wan 
and world-weary, like her own; some twelve or fourteen years older 
than her own ; thin and lantern-jawed, with a mouth subject to 
twitchings at the corners, as if it had a constant desire to smile 
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against its Owner’s will, and with grey-blue eyes, which will look out 
with such conciliating, genial interest on the world, in spite of all 
the crows’-feet it has planted under them. Itis a face which appears 
to have been born to laugh, to have come to life’s stage determined 
to see a comedy, and when only the tragic muse scowls at it again 
and again, seems always peeping trustingly beyond, as if confident of 
seeing her laughing sister before long. 

“ Good evening, Mrs. Bannister.” 

“ Good evening, Peter Sherlock,” replies Hannah with a deep sigh, 
apparently meant as a reproach for the cheerfulness of his greeting, 
and which says as plainly as words can say, “If you see anything in 
life to make you so particularly lively, it is hardly to be expected 
that J can.” 

“What a beautiful evening !” 

“Tam glad you think so, Mr. Sherlock. It is not for us to com- 
plain if the Lord chooses to make the weather a little over warm 
for us.” 

“Certainly not. Of course not,” answers the poor clerk, 
almost apologetically, for Hannah has an extraordinary habit 
of preaching at her own weaknesses as if she had detected them 
in others, and is always making her poor and faithful friend Peter 
feel guilty and ashamed of things of which he is realy utterly 
innocent. 

“Shall I come in?” asks Peter, a little archly, after waiting in vain 
for an invitation. 

“Since you ask me, I must say I think it would be more seemly 
than to talk to a lone woman through an open window,” answers 
Hannah, as if it had been his oversight instead of her own. 

“ Quite right,” says Peter, penitently ; “ always right.” 

So he comes in at the little gate where Silas used to stand, through 
the garden from whence all flowers have been banished, and into the 
little parlour where Hannah sits. 

The books, those poems and romances which used to strew her 
table, are thrust upon a dusty shelf. 

Peter sits down and looks about him with an air of being refreshed 
by the sight of the dull little room. 

“ By-the-by, Mrs. Bannister, I have some news for you,” he says 
presently. 

Hannah sighs as if to express that it must be wonderful news 
indeed to interest her in any way whatever. 

“It’s about an old admirer of yours. You remember my insepar- 
able crony, don’t you ; young Maclise of Gort House ?” 

Hannah bends her head absently, being absorbed in some passages 
in her Bible which she is marking by drawing the sharp point of her 

' knitting-needle down the margin. 
“T haven’t heard of him for years, you know,” goes on Peter, “and 
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yesterday comes this letter, telling me he’s been married a year and 
a half, and has a little daughter. Here, I'll read it.” 

But Hannah puts out her hand forbiddingly. 

‘You will do no such thing, if you please, Mr, Sherlock. Have / 
had reason to like hearing about marriage and giving in marriage, do 
you think? Has my own been such a happy one? Has yours?” 

“Well, I don’t complain, Mrs. Bannister. I have more than I had 
before.” 

“Yes,” replies Hannah, pointing to his hat with its mourning band. 
“You are the richer for it by that hat-band, and two unruly boys, 
certainly.” 

“ Ah, but indeed you will be interested about Maclise ; it’s quite 
2 romantic story,” says Peter. 

“T hate romance,” answers Hannah with a shudder. 

“ He married my poor Milly’s pet pupil, that bright-looking French 
girl that you must remember. They were always out together for 
their walks, and were as inseparable as Jack and I. We were always 
meeting them, you know.” And Peter gazes a little tenderly from 
the window in the direction of a certain field by the river. 

Hannah remains gloomily silent, while her knitting-needle is again 
scoring the margin of her Bible. 

Her visitor watches her with a twinkle in his eye, and strokes his 
whiskers meditatively as he glances up at the books huddled away on 
the dusty shelf, remembering how he has seen her mark her favourite 
places in them with rose petals and sweet-smelling leaves. 

He watches her taking a kind of sharp comfurt from the most 
terrible words in the book before her, and making her sharp ac- 
knowledgment upon its pages ; and while watching her, all her bitter 
trials of the last five years pass before him one by one, till he no 
longer wonders at the change in her, but can only marvel how she 
has lived on at all. 

How did she endure those first two years of her marriage, during 
which her father paid her husband all the money he had to get her 
to make him leave them in peace? The real character of -the 
handsome vagabond was no sooner inquired about than it proved to 
be that of a drunkard and worthless adventurer. For two years did 
old Silas bravely keep him off, but at the end of that time, the old 
man fell ill. In vain Hannah toiled at her needle, day and night. 
At Bannister’s next application his allowance was not forthcoming. 
He would rather have the money than his wife, he owned ; but if he 
could not have it, he must have her. 

So he had come and installed himself as master of the house, while 
poor Silas lay on his deathbed. 

For a few months after his death, Bannister behaved better than 
his wife could have expected. He took a fancy to managing the 
boats ; but the summer was no sooner over, and the pleasantness and 
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immediate profit of his occupation gone, than he sold the boats off 
and deserted his wife, without leaving her a farthing. For many 
months the poor soul had to toil with all her strength for just enough 
to keep her from starvation. In the spring of the fourth year of her 
marriage, a child was born to her, and a mother’s devotion inspired 
her with fresh energy and hope. 

She worked so well, as to be able to buy some boats at the 
beginning of the rowing season, and before winter, had a little stocking- 
hoard laid by. 

Her prosperity and her love for her little child had made her 
almost happy again, when down upon her, like a remorseless fate, 
came her household robber. 

After remaining a day or two to snarl at her for not advertising 
for him to come and share her good luck, he vanished aguin; taking 
with him not only the price of the boats which he had sold, but also 
the little hoard laid by for his child. 

Poverty and want were not this time the worst things he left 
behind him, but a dread more sickening than Hannah had ever 
known before with all her bitter experience. 

As he was stealing off in the night with his booty, she had thrown 
herself on her knees, and clasping his feet, had besought him to 
consider what he was doing, to think of his: child’s future. His 
answer was such a look as she could never forget, and a muttered 
hint that if she played him false, if he ever discovered her hiding 
money from him for the child, he would provide for it. 

% * a * * * * 

The one dream thenceforward, the one hope of Hannah’s life, was 
to place her child away where Bannister could never find it. This— 
by such labour as wore the colour from her cheek once more and for 
ever, and wasted her slight form till her oldest friends might fail to 
recognise her—this dream, this hope Hannah at last managed to 
realise. 

She had a sister who had left home long before Hannah returned 
from school, and who had but lately left her situation as nurse and 
married a man of the name of Richardson, and was settled in her 
home some fifty miles from Rentford. To her, Hannah, as soon as 
she had the means, took her child. 

Peace, thongh peace of the saddest, dreariest kind, returned to 
her as she came back alone to work for the money to keep her little 
one in safety. 

She expected daily, almost hourly, the return of her husband, but 
she contemplated such an event with a brave heart, for since the 
fear of his using her child as an instrument of terror to force money 
from her, this fear had been awakened and set at rest. She thought 
it would be nothing to face him and his brutality alone. But she 
did not know him yet. 
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One day as she sat at work rocking the empty cradle for company, 
and singing to the little absent one with tears in her eyes, a darkness 
fell upon the sunny floor. She looked up sickening. It was the 
shadow of the bird of prey. 

When the discovery was made, when he knew the money he 
expected to find accumulated for him had been sent away for the 
child, and when he found she persisted in concealing from him where 
she had placed it, his drunken fury was something more terrible than 
Hannah had ever imagined in all her moments of fear. 

For several days after that night her life was a blank to her. 
When consciousness returned she heard her husband was in prison, 
and all the town talking of his cruelty to her. Her first act on her 
recovery was to intercede for him as earnestly as if she loved him. 
He was released on his pledge that he would never molest her 
again. 

After allowing her to keep him on her own earnings for a week or 
two, receiving his food from her with a growling, wild-beast like 
discontent, he again vanished. This time, Hannah was not so utterly 
friendless as before. It was at the lawyer’s to whom she applied for 
assistance in obtaining her husband’s release, that Peter Sherlock 
was clerk, and it was Peter Sherlock to whom her business had been 
chiefly entrusted. 

From the time of his first interview with her, it became as a 
matter of course that Peter should help her to bear the troubles and 
responsibilities then confided to him; and it was a strange thing to 
see the woman who had always had to think and act for herself, 
taking the young clerk’s best counsel and best services as her simple 
rights without hesitation and without gratitude. It was through 
young Sherlock that the money was sent for her child, for she never 
now dared even to go and see it for fear she might be followed and 
tracked to the little one’s place of refuge by Bannister. 

As he remained quiet this time for nearly a year, Peter Sherlock 
began to hope, and lead Hannah to hope, that the law had frightened 
him effectually, and that he would return to harass her no more ; 
but Hannah shook her head, partly because she made a point of 
always contradicting Peter, and partly because she really felt no 
sense of security yet. Before she only had his greed to fear, now she 
feared his vengeance. 

They heard tidings of him from time to time—how he was sinking 
lower and lower ; how he was maddening himself with drink. Some- 
times drunken threats of his reached her, and made her more careful 
to keep her child, whom they invariably concerned, out of his way. 

At last a letter came from him—a letter which caused Hannah 
new and deep distress. He was dying, it said, of disease he had 
brought upon himself by drink—dying in squalor and want ; and 
besought and commanded that his child should be brought to him, 
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that he might sce it and bless its mother for guarding it from him 
before he died. The writing, begun in such evident pain and 
finished by a strange hand, which said that Richard Bannister was 
too ill to write further, had the desired effect upon Hannah. Her 
first impulse was to go to him at once with her child, but the caution 
she had been forced to practise so long caused her to decide on going 
alone to verify the sad story. 

Two days after her departure Peter Sherlock received a letter from 
her asking for some small loan of money, and enclosing one'she had 
just found at the place where she had expected to find her husband 
on his death-bed. It was to tell her, with the most brutal and 
malicious exultation, that he had marvellously recovered, probably 
through a great blessing that had happened him—the meeting with 
his child, from whom he did not intend to part again, and that they 
both wished her farewell. 

Peter sent the money, and heard no more of her for many months. 
In the meantime he heard of Bannister’s death in Australia; but 
where the poor creature was whom that event set free, he knew not 
—had no means of knowing. 

One evening he had crossed the ferry, and was tramping wearily 
up the landing-place, turning his eyes mechanically towards the well- 
known window, when he suddenly saw a face deadly white looking at 
him with a sort of stony recognition. A widow's cap was round it, 
and a black-sleeved arm supported it. He went close to her and 
called out her name, finding her so ghostly that he scarce expected 
her to answer him. She did se, however, and then he asked about 
her child. She told him quietly that it was dead, and bade him 
never speak of it again. He did not—not till the very summer's 
evening when he sat in her little room looking at her as she marked’ 


the margin of her Bible with her knitting-needle. 


* * * * * * 


“‘ Yes, Petér Sherlock,” said Mrs. Bannister, sternly receiving from 
her visitor the ball of cotton he had picked up from the floor, “I 
own it surprises me to hear you talk to me of marriage or giving in 
marriage. J have married, and I need not remind you of wliat 
marriage has brought me.” 

“No, no,” said Peter, hurriedly. “I merely thought it might 


39 


interest you in the way of gossip to hear. 

“You have married,” went on Hannah, ruthlessly; “and pray 
what has marriage brought you? That hat-band and two unruly boys, 
as I told you before.” 

“They are troublesome,” assented Peter, humbly, but with a 
loving smile, as he twisted his hat in his hands. 

* And pray what manner of person has young Maclise married ?” 
asked Hannah with condescending inconsistency. 

Peter again explained to her that his friend had married no other 
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than the favourite little French pupil of the poor teacher whom 
Peter himself had made his wife. 

Hannah owned she remembered them well, and how they used to 
linger in the fields by the river in the summer of her own marriage. 

“ As to Jack’s marriage, I have only just heard of it,” said Peter ; 
‘the kept it secret on account of his father; but they have a little 
daughter, and the old man has taken quite a fancy to it, and granted 
Jack full forgiveness,” 

Hannah sighed as she glanced from the window, thinking how it 
seemed but yesterday that the three familiar forms stood there by 
the’rail waiting for her to pass by, thinking of nothing in all the world 
but of her coming. 

The trees were in their glory of dark summer greenness and burnished 
gold. Hannah’s boats were all on the river full of pleasant parties, 
the sun was as dazzling on the landing-place, the swans as white on 
the willow bank as when old Silas Horne stood and watched the 
gathering of the cloud which was still to hang heavily and long over 
the children of the three men he watched. 

Mrs. Bannister, in the long silence that followed Peter’s last remark, 
was probably thinking of those children, for she said, suddenly and 
sternly,— 

“ Peter Sherlock, unless you break the unruly spirit of that boy 
Benjamin while he is yet an infant, you will live to repent it.” 

Peter sighed deeply as if to intimate that such a task was far 
beyond his powers. 

“They are indeed sadly wanting a mother’s care and guidance,” 
said he, stroking his whiskers, and apparently absorbed in his own 
thoughts, while slyly watching from the corners of his eyes the effect 
his words had on her. 

“ Mother’s fiddlesticks!” replied the widow, slightly colouring ; 
“they want the rod, Peter Sherlock, that’s what they want.” 

“ A slave like me has no time to attend to such things ; it’s as 
much as I can do to give them their daily bread,” protested the poor 
clerk. 

“ They’re simply going to ruin as fast as they can go, that’s what 
they are doing.” 

Peter gently took the hand that was busy marking a text about 
the rod and the child, and said, softly,—“ And yet you won't save 
them, Mrs. Bannister ?” 

The hand was so thin, the water rose to his eyes as he looked 
at it, and held it, and Hannah thought that it had risen there for his 
children’s sake. Life had not left much tenderness in her sorely tried 
heart, but she did not immediately draw the hand away, and though 
her eyes looked coldly enough at him, they did not look unkindly. 

“* Still the old story, Peter,” she said. 

“Yes, Hannah. Dear Hannah, does it weary youso much? It is 
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old : it dates, as you know, before my marriage, though that was happy, 
and I do not repent it as you think I should.” 

She gently withdrew her hand and sighed over this piece of 
obstinacy on her wooer’s part, and fell into a fit of cold, sad thought- 
fulness. 

Yes, it was old enough, that story of the poor clerk’s love for her. 
In the times when his tongue was forced to be silent over it, his 
acts of quiet undemonstrative devotion went on telling it. 

Haanah had seen it plainly enough, and it did not raise him but 
rather lowered him in her estimation. She made it an excuse for ac- 
cepting all his innumerable kindnesses coldly, and as matters of course. 

He pleases himself, she would think, when Peter had fagged 
after work-hours over some business of hers. It seemed as natural 
to her that Peter should have been born to be her slave as that 
Bannister should have been born to be her tyrant. She considered 
Peter to »e a somewhat weak-minded but amiable young man 
—well-m aning, and possessing some useful business qualities, but 
requiring domestic discipline and a little trouble now and then to 
keep his too-cheerful spirit in a befitting state of humility. 

“Come, dear Hannah, am I never to have an answer?” said Peter. 
There was at ouch of reproach, of tender weariness, and exhausted 
patience in his voice which she thought somewhat unseemly and pre- 
suming and needing instant suppression ; so she answered coldly— 

“TI believe, Mr. Sherlock, I have never left your questions on that 
subject for a moment unanswered. I hope and believe I have always 
told you in the plainest English, that I do not wish to marry again.” 

“Yes; but Hannah, if you don’t care for me, you do care a little 
for my boys,” pleaded Peter ; “‘think of them, what will become of 
them with only me to look to?” 

“God knows, Peter Sherlock,” said Hannah with energy, and 
putting out her hands ; “God only knows.” 

“They are so fond of you, Hannah, they’d do anything for you.” 

“They should be taught to do their duty for duty’s sake,” said the 
widow, resuming her knitting. 

“Then will you come and teach them, Hannah?” urged Peter, 
taking the knitting away again, and holding both the thin hands. 

The widow did not withdraw her hands, but sat in. an attitude of 
cold, calm reflection, and seemed to forget he held them, The pale, 
unchanging hue of her cheek, and the cold eye, were not exactly 
flattering to Peter’s hopes, and yet he took some courage from her 
silence and stillness. 

“Come, Hannah,” he said, trying hard that his voice should be 
cheerful and gentle, and not betray his eagerness ; for he knew that 
any sign of deep and passionate love would but disturb or shock 
her :—“ Come, Hannah, give up the boats, and this place where you 
have suffered so much, and give me the greatest happiness that I 
covet—the happiness of earning your happiness with my children’s. 

VOL. XIV. L 
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You know it is my fate that I must be near you, and must be trying 
to serve you all my life, come what may. Iam certain I was born 
to work for you.” 

Hannah did not contradict, since she was quite of opinion that this 
was so, and she was obliged to own to herself, while listening to 
Peter’s words, that it would always seem the most natural thing to 
call upon him when she wanted anything done. 

“And then you see, Hannah,” continued Peter, half guessing her 
thoughts, “if we agree that it has pleased God to make me your 
servant, be sure He has given you some responsibility concerning me. 
Now you have often and often owned that my religious principles are 
not exactly as fixed as you would have them, and that there is much 
of which you cannot approve in my character.” 

At this Hannah could not resist bowing her head slightly but 
emphatically. Indeed she had often reproached herself for not hav- 
ing done more towards Peter’s regeneration of spirit—towards break- 
ing down his frivolous cheerfulness, and inspiring him with less com- 
fortable and more solemn views of life here and hereafter. 

“God knows, Peter Sherlock,” she said, taking away her hands, 
and folding them on her Bible—“ God knows I do not desire to turn 
away from any good work He puts near my hands.” 

“Then do not turn away from this, Hannah,” pleaded Peter, rising 
and losing his calmness in his sudden rush of hope ; “let me sell the 
boats. I cannot bear to see you here like some heathen goddess, 
sending out your little barks of pleasure on the waters while you die 
of sorrow on the shore. Only come to me, Hannah—only give me 
the first great wish of my life, which was that you should be ‘mine. 
Only let me have you and your happiness to work for with my 
boys, and I will be a successful man—I will, Hannah, I say it humbly, 
but with hearty faith—lI will.” 

“T do not wish for the carnal things of this life which men call 
good things, Mr. Sherlock,” said Hannah, “ nor doI think you are the 
man to be able to give them to me if I did.” 

“‘T have always been a poor drudging fellow, I know, Hannah, but 
With you for my wife, there is no telling what I may be able to do.” 

He stood looking at her as eagerly as if her face had not been pale 
and wasted ; and, indeed, he scarcely saw it so; to him it was still 
sweet with the roses that had gone. 

“Well, Hannah, is it to be?” he said, holding out his hand. 

“With God’s blessing, I suppose it may as well be,” answered 
Hannah, rising with much dignity, and laying her hand in his. 

He kissed her white cheek very gently. 

“ And you will love my little boys, Hannah?” he whispered. 

“I will, Peter. I will endeavour to love them according to the 
Lord, of whom it is said, ‘Whom He loveth He chasteneth.’” 


They were married, and Hannah kept her promise about Peter’s 
children. 
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She proved a false prophetess, however, concerning Peter himself; 
for about thirteen years after their marriage the Sherlocks were 
looked up to in Rentford as a very well-to-do family. 

Mrs. Sherlock never had another child, and never thoroughly, even 
in Peter’s busy little household, recovered from the sense of loneli- 
ness and bereavement which had come to her on losing the little life 
over which the best strength of her own had been spent. 

Yet, shortly after their marriage, an event had happened in which 
Peter hoped and believed she would find consolation and comfort. 
Her sister, who had emigrated to America, came back, and died at a 
London workhouse, sending, just before her death, a letter to Hannah 
entreating her to provide for her only child. 

The little girl, ragged and sickly, was brought with the letter by a 
workhouse official. 

Hannah had looked doubtfully, and with scarce a pitying eye, upon 
her, but Peter settled the matter at once and for all, and the little 
one was soon as much at home with him as his own boys. But Mrs. 
Sherlock’s heart had never turned to her; she rather seemed to. 
resent her presence, as if feeling that she was in the place her own 
child should have filled. 


Such was the story poor Sophie had to listen to; and to which she 
did listen with breathless interest and anxiety ; while ever wondering 


when and how her own humble self would appear in it. 

The story is told? She sees the image of a father on whom it is 
impossible to look without horror. She sees also a vague shadow 
coming in at the end, indefinite except in its fate—at once so mean, 
and so tragic—and that unhappy shadow is her mother ! 

Aunt Sherlock, instead of becoming dear and more winning, seems. 
a usurper who has pushed the one form her eyes yearned to see not. 
only out of the family history, but even out of Sophie’s own power ever 
to realise her as a being of flesh and blood. And that too at a moment 
when her whole soul had expanded in hope of abounding materials 
for love, flowing in to fill it. 

Making sure now of his conquest, Uncle Sherlock a third time said, 
as he rose to hail the ferryman, “ And now to Aunt Sherlock to see 
what she will say to all this.” 


CHAPTER V.—REVOLUTIONARY DOINGS. 

Onty a few minutes before the return home of Sophie and her 
uncle, Mrs. Sherlock stood at the iron gate of Waterdale House, her 
fingers grasping the bell-handle, and her eyes gazing in astonishment. 
and displeasure into her garden, where the paths had been newly 
gravelled, the borders dug and planted with a variety of brightly- 
blooming flowers, the overhanging trees lopped and trimmed—and all 
within the few hours of her absence, 
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She had just returned from Dorking, whither she had been on a 
visit to the wife of an old fellow-clerk of her husband’s. The visit 
had been paid at Mr. Sherlock’s earnest request ; and his wife, feeling 
she had done her duty as his wife, and as a martyr—for the lady she 
had visited was no favourite of hers—had come home in a state of 
gloomy self-satisfaction ; and was filled with surprise and anger, first 
at the sight of the garden, and then to see by the light streaming 
from the windows, and to hear, by a great scampering up and down- 
stairs, and rattling of plates, that her family were enjoying them- 
selves in some altogether unusual fashion. 

She rang the bell sharply. Out came a new maid flaunting her 
gay red ribbons. Mrs. Sherlock stared at her ds she curtsied, and 
opened the gate. 

“Who are you, young woman?” she demanded, surveying her 
from head to foot. 

“The new ’ousemaid, if you please, ma’am.” 

“The new what ?” 

Then, without further parley, the astonished lady swept past her 
trembling maid, who was too much bewildered by the lady’s manner 
to make any answer ; and Mrs. Sherlock did not this time wait for 
one. The question flashed across her mind, had Peter carried his 
frequent threat into execution? Had he really dared to engage a 
new servant without her knowledge ? 

Deigning no second glance at the half-nervous, half-indignant 
young person with the red ribbons, Mrs. Sherlock swept past her up 
the garden-walk, up the three steps, through’ the open front-door, 
and into the lighted hall. There she paused to gaze in inexpressible 
amazement ata new and stately lamp. What on earth could have 
happened? Where was Peter ? 

She opened the door of the common sitting-room and dining-room 
with such a burst that her two young sons-in-law, who were lounging 
and laughing by the fire-side, started up as if with the shock of an 
incipient earthquake. 

‘Where is your father? Where is Peter Sherlock?” she demanded, 
looking, as Walter, the youngest, said afterwards, just like one of the 
fatal Sisters, come to execute upon him the sentence of capital 
punishment. 

But before they were able to answer her, she turned round and 
stared, and stared, and stared, with ever-increasing surprise, at the 
array on the table—lights, flowers, an uncut ham, ditto tongue, 
dishes with tarts, sweets, fruits, and delicacies of all kinds. Again 
she demanded, with bated breath, but not not with whispering 
humbleness,— 

“Where is Peter Sherlock?” 

“He has not been home all day,” said Benjamin, her favourite ; 
“but there is a parcel of things in my bedroom he has sent home, 
and here is a letter from him.” 
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As Benjamin handed her the letter, he saw she was suddenly 
stricken as with some great fear. Her face, crimson and dark with 
indignation too great for utterance, paled visibly, as with nervous 
hands she laid the letter down for a moment on the table, and then 
sat down upon a chair conveniently placed for her by Benjamin. 

She loved her husband, notwithstanding the fact that she never 
could find the right way of making that as clear to him as she 
wished ; and she sat there for a moment trembling in the apprehen- 
sion that the words they had had in the morning about her niece 
had made him do some rash act, or come to some sudden and violent 
determination, the nature of which she could not even guess at, unless 
it were that he was not coming home to-night. 

“Where is Sophie?” she asked, abruptly. “Send her to me.” 

The brothers looked at each other uncomfortably, yet as half 
inclining to laugh, and presently Walter, the artist, said— 

“Why, she has never been back since she went away with father 
this morning.” 

“‘ Never been back!” almost screamed out Mrs. Sherlock. 

“And we fear she intended to go away, for we found a bundle of 
her clothes tied up, as if ready to take with her, in the cupboard, on 
the first landing.” 

Whatever thoughts were excited in Mrs. Sherlock’s mind by this 
new surprise, this truly appalling concatenation of circumstances, the 
simultaneous departure and non-return of her husband and Sophie, 
she carefully kept to herself ; and at last, and perhaps to help her to 
check the dangerous words that were hovering on her lips, she tore 
open Peter’s letter and read it as slowly and deliberately as a judge 
might, who knew that on the opinion he was about to form would 
depend the fate of a supposed malefactor. Here is the letter :-— 


“My peaR Hannau,—I am with a valued friend, a lady, who 
will spend the night with us, and whose possibly brief stay in our 
house I desire to be made as pleasant as possible. When you know 
her I think you will like her—at present she and you are strangers. 

“ You won’t get this till evening, I suppose, and will therefore find 
on your return some few changes, which I have desired to carry out, 
so as to form for you an agreeable surprise. But it is to you I look 
to put the finishing touches—you are mistress over all that domain— 
I merely the interloper of a few hours. Go then, my dear wife, and 
take possession. 

“ Sophie is but a miserable servant, and knowing your discontent 
with her I discharged her. In fact, my dear, the poor little creature 
wants some training to teach her how even to wait upon and take care 
of herself. I have therefore carried out the project we have long 
talked of—now that we can afford the expense, and have engaged a 
cook and—” 

[Here a little scream startled the two young men, but Mrs. Sherlock 
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took no notice of them or their wonder, but drew a long deep breath, 
and then let it out again in jets of “ Well! well! well!” before she 
could go any farther with her letter.] 
— and have engaged a cook and housemaid, excellent characters with 
both, and fair wages ; but if, after a month’s trial, you don’t like them, 
they know plainly from me they will have to go as soon as you have 
found éthers to succeed them.” 

[“‘ Will they? Really! Well done, Master Peter! So this is why 
I was so urgently pressed to pay a visit to your friend, was it?” 
ejaculated the worthy and much-enduring woman, with an ineffable 
look towards heaven, and a deeply moving sigh: but which became 
something different in the emission, as she renewed her acquaintance 
with the letter. | 

“T and my friend will be home soon after you, and I hope we 
shall all spend a happy evening together. Farther explanations when 
I come. . 

** Your loving husband, 
“ PeTeR SHERLOCK.” 


In unutterable silence she folded up the letter and returned it to 
the envelope, and put it into her pocket; then glared once more 
round the room, opened the folding-doors, and looked into the drawing- 
room, and there saw a new and magnificent-looking cabinet piano ! 

She turned pale. It was a case of insanity. Her dear husband 
must have gone stark staring mad. Why did he not come? 

She rose, walked out and moved up the stairs, with the air of one 
determined to know the worst. 

Walter's bedroom door happened to be open—his bedroom and 
studio in one. She saw in an instant that everything was changed— 
his easel moved ; and she saw the reason, to admit another bed and 
bedstead—Benjamin’s. 

Away she stalked, and found Benjamin’s pretty room turned topsy 
turvy ; new deal furniture in it, new and muslin curtains, a box full 
of choice flowers at the window, and all so obviously prepared for 
female enjoyment, that she did not need the additional evidences 
that lay upon the bed, to understand the intended use of the room. 

She saw there a white ball-room dress ; she saw a mauve silk dress 
of the most delicate and exquisite hue ; she saw a glove-box, and she 
found sufficient patience left in her soul to open it and take out the 
gloves, and handle the ivory glove-stretcher, though it must be con- 
fessed there was a suspicious gesture made just then which indicated 
peculiar uses for that pretty implement. 

Oh, where was Peter? 

And what has become of the furniture out of Benjamin’s room? 
They had very likely made a bonfire of it, she thought. Feeling as 
she did, even that would not in the least have surprised her. 

But she knew all the same where to look for it ; where but in the 
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room of that abandoned ingrate, Sophie, who had left her under such 
desperate circumstances. Strange to say, she did give one tear, an 
honest one, to the recollection of her niece. 

Yes, Sophie’s garret held it all; and wonderfully improved it was 
by the change. The ancient lumber had been swept away, probably 
to the cellar, or to that bonfire which seemed to Mrs. Sherlock a 
pleasing solution, even while it suggested ideas of a solemp auto da fé— 
where erring husbands instead of heretics might be brought to the stake. 

The gowns and cloaks and bonnets hanging up showed that the 
maid-servants had taken up their abode there. She was strongly 
inclined, as a beginning, to pitch all their things out upon the land- 
ing and lock the door, and leave the owners to take the hint without 
waiting for more serious demonstrations ; but no, she felt rising to 
the dignity of her great trouble, and to the solemn necessity imposed 
on her of adequate punishment and reparation. She smiled a little 
smile, and went her way, and shut the door after her as gently as 
an angel might have done after a visit in dreams to a sick invalid. 

Lastly, she went to the drawing-room, and there was reminded of 
another of the consequences of the day’s waste ; her bills unexamined 
and unpaid. She sat down before them, but thought not of them. 
She looked at her watch—and put it by again. 

Thoughts of martyred saints flocked through her brain in company 
with all sorts of the most incongruous domestic ‘implements and 
images. 

She was outraged, she felt, beyond endurance. Her heart burned 
within her with an anger greater than she had known for many a 
long year. But she felt miserable too: all this was so unlike Peter. 
Some fearful change must have come over him—what but insanity ! 

Yet there were signs of method, of foregone talk, and purposes come 
suddenly to an abrupt and wilful conclusion that drove her back into 
the belief that he was sane enough ; and if so, what a monster! 

When would he come ? 

She must do something, or she will herself go mad. She takes up 
her tradesmen’s bills, and something bulky falls from among them 
to the ground. She stoops to pick it up—and lo! Sophie’s letter. 

“Ah!” gasps the unhappy woman, as if with the idea that now 
all was to be explained. 

She read it through in a state of intense attention, that would have 
been painful for-any bystander to see. The veins in her forehead 
swelled, her lips frequently trembled, exclamations of wonder, rage, 
disgust occasionally broke from her ; her face and neck were bedewed 
with a cold sweat ; and once or twice there was a passionate, almost 
convulsive, burst of tears. 

“‘So, this is the viper I have nourished in my bosom!” she said, 
slowly, after she had finished the letter. 

Then she read a second time, and aloud, every phrase or sentence 
she could find,—and they were, as the reader knows, only too nume- 
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rous,—in which Sophie had let loose once for all the long-gathering 
chaos of evil thoughts and fancies that had been nourished by her 
morbid brooding over her wrongs. 

Aunt Sherlock seemed to need these, either as fuel to the flame 
that was consuming her, or as justifications for her own past conduct. 

“ Thank God !” she ejaculated, in the very middle of the gloomy 
and vindictive reverie in which she was indulging. “Thank God, 
there is Peter at last!” 

The gate-bell was ringing loudly, and she saw through the window 
her husband, and a lady, veiled and elegantly dressed in black 
velvet, crossing the gravel walk towards the door. 

Mrs. Sherlock went down to meet them ; but altering her mind as 
she descended the stairs, she determined not to meet them in the 
hall, which would look too much like receiving them in state and 
honour, but go into the sitting-room, and there wait. Accordingly 
she appeared again before the two young men, who were in hot dis- 
cussion about the youth or age, the beauty or the uncomeliness, of the 
new visitor ; but the look of Mrs. Sherlock silenced them effectually 
as she took up her post by the fire-side in grim silence, watching the 
half-opened door. 


It was almost dark as Sophie and her uncle entered the house. 
For the last few minutes of their walk she had been quite silent ; 


and Peter, engrossed by other matters, had not taken much notice 
of her; but when he saw her face in the light of the hall lamp, it was 
so alarmingly pale that he whispered,— 

“ Why, Sophie child, you are ill! What is the matter?” 

Her eyes looked up to his in childish, helpless appeal ; and Sher- 
lock saw that the happy, free little spirit that had spread its wings in 
the sunshine that day was cowering in slavish terror the instant its 
cage door closed upon it. 

“What now? what now?” he said, gently, looking upon her with 
a deep sadness and half-reproach. 

“Oh, how shall I meet her!” said Sophie. ‘My letter! She has 
read my letter. ‘Oh, what shall I do?” 

“Go up-stairs, and trust me, child, your aunt shall not say one 
unkind word to you when she sees you thisevening. [I'll tell her all. 
Tl fight our battle alone ; I had intended otherwise, but perhaps it 
is best so. Keep all your things on, and come down veiled, when I 
call you.” 

He went up-stairs with her, not to the garret, but to Benjamin’s 
room, which he told her was now her own, and where she found all 
the new things from Miss Peplum’s. 


The door of the sitting-room opened wide, and Peter came in 
alone. Wife and husband looked at each other for a moment in 
silence. She waited perhaps a minute in mute expectation, but he 
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sat down as if thinking of nothing in particular. She had evidently 
expected he would come to her in his usual chatty, off-hand way, but 
with more than his usual slyness and effort to carry off his high- 
handed behaviour by making light of it ; and by his jests, and pre- 
tended geniality and kindness, try to make her pass over all these 
startling things. She was put out to find he waited for her to begin. 
Moistening with her tongue her dry lips, she at last said,— 

“ Where is your new friend—the lady ?” 

“ T have shown her to her room. She has had an anxious day, and is 
much fatigued, so will be glad to be left alone for a few minutes. But 
when she has washed and refreshed herself she will come down.” 

“T can wait, Peter.” 

“That’s right, for I can’t. I want something to eat—am, in fact, 
famishing.” 

Motioning his sons to their places, he took his seat at the table, 
and began to slice away at the tongue, and then to eat, and then to 
get absorbed in thought, until Mrs. Sherlock began to wonder whether 
he had, or had not, the audacity to intend to enter into no explana- 
tions at all. 

“Hannah,” he said, after a little pause, “how good this tongue 
is! Nobody cures like you. Try abit? You haven’t supped?” 

“No, Peter, but I can wait,” was the reply, which produced just 
one momentary smile, brief as the passage of summer lightning, but, 
brief as it was, it nearly produced an explosion, for she saw it. 

“Tried the piano, dear?” said Peter, after another long pause, 
which seemed awful to Benjamin and Walter, who began to lose 
their sense of the ridiculous in their fear of the danger. 

“No, Peter, but I can wait.” 

The eyes of husband and wife met; his swimming in light, 
almost in laughter, which yet he struggled manfully to keep down ; 
hers terrible in their stormy gloom, and fixed upon him, yet getting 
confused as they found the arch rebel did not flinch under them, or 
sink in abasement, grovelling at her feet for pardon. 

“The lads don’t seem to enjoy the supper I sent home,” remarked 
Mr. Sherlock. 

“No wonder, Peter. But they, too, can wait.” 

“JT thank you, dear; and I thank them. I really was hungry. 
What delicious bitter beer this is! There! now I am comfortable. 
Are you?” he asked. 

** No, but I can wait.” 

“And I should be a brute not to reward such angelic patience as 
it deserves. Excuse me one minute while I see how our visitor is, 
and then 

Mrs. Sherlock could hardly understand herself. Was it she who 
listened—endured—and did not strike—not even under this new 
outrage? Going away to his young woman under her very eyes ? 
How much longer was she to be tongue-tied? Was she a child? 
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Was not this Peter—her Peter—the long-devoted, ever-accommoda- 
ting helpmate—the very best, the very kindest of husbands in 
spite of his occasional fits of unreasonableness? What then had so 
changed him in manner, that she was obliged to own she did not 
understand it—was afraid of it, and that altogether she knew not 
what todo? But as she had said, she could wait. Her time would 
come—perhaps was now come. She would see. 

But her will was better than her strength. She rose, but dropped 
suddenly down again upon her chair, asking faintly for some water. 


CHAPTER VI.—IN WHICH PETER SHERLOCK FEELS HE COULD NOT BE 
MORE HAPPY THAN HE IS. 


Sopuie’s room was not far off; and she stood just inside the open 
door, listening and trembling, flushed with shame at her cowardice. 
Some faint sounds reached her of the battle her good champion was 
fighting in her behalf, but nothing to indicate how it was going. 

It was, Sophie feared, a dangerously quiet battle. Most wonderful 
it seemed to her to hear her uncle’s voice loud and cheery throughout, 
and her aunt’s low, despondent, and sepulchral. 

Sophie could almost have pitied her when she heard her uncle open 
the door and call in quite a lively tone for her aunt’s smelling salts. 

Old habit made her start up and run to get them, but her foot 
caught in her long dress, and she was thus reminded she was no 
longer the drudge and slave of the house. She must think how to 
turn to the best use all that had been done for her, and how to serve 
those she loved, in other ways than waiting on them like a servant. 
It was very difficult for Sophie to see how she might do this yet; 
but she determined to try very hard to learn—not so much in the 
wish to do a right or good thing as in the simple knowledge that her 
happiness would depend on her learning it. 

At last Sophie’s call came. In obedience to Sherlock’s orders, she 
remained dressed just as she had come home, and drew a thick veil 
over her face. Her obedient but unsteady feet descended the stairs ; 
there her uncle met her, and took her hand, and led her into the 
drawing-room. 

This was a long, narrow room, with three windows overlooking the 
garden and river. The ceiling was low, and the furniture old-fashioned, 
and by no means the best of that far-away time to which it belonged. 
But to-night the room was brightly lighted, the three windows were 
open, showing three pale spring night pictures ; the folding-doors of the 
dining-room, facing the centre window, were open, and showed the pretty 
supper-table gay with Sophie’s birthday flowers ; and Sophie, as she 
entered, could not help wondering, even in the midst of her fear and 
embarrassment, if any home in England could show a prettier scene. 
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Her first frightened, dreamy glance showed her all the family were 
there. 

Her aunt was seated in the arm-chair by the fire looking extremely 
pale, and vindictively stern, as her eye rested on the incoming figure. 
Peter’s eldest son, Benjamin, stood beside her in eager and undis- 
guised curiosity. Walter was standing before his easel and making a 
pretence to work at a water-colour drawing. 

While Sophie trembled with anticipation of being led straight to 
her aunt, and having to endure her dreaded look, Sherlock ccolly 
took her to the other side of the fire-place, and sat her down withdut 
a word to any one, and Sophie fixed her eyes timidly on the rug, 
wondering what was to come next. 

When her first confusion had passed, she was conscious that Walter 
had been called to fill the last gap left in the half-ring of faces before 
the fire, and that her uncle was preparing all for some news of much 
more importance than anything concerning herself. 

This line of faces, which formed Sophie’s little world, began with 
Mrs. Sherlock’s—a pale, but not altogether uncomely face, in spite of 
the rather high cheek-bones. Bands of light hair came down low on 
the cheeks ; she had light blue eyes, and eyebrows large and colour- 
less, and troubled with a sharp and gloomy contraction; a nose 
slightly Roman, and a hard straight mouth. This head, in a some- 
what funereal cap of black velvet and lace, was next the mantelpiece, 
and opposite Sophie. Next it came Ben’s round, brown-eyed face ; 
then Walter’s, fair, almost startling in its clear-cut, statuesque beauty. 

Peter Sherlock’s was next, and on this the eyes of all the others 
were turned, for it was thrown back, and looking into the fire full 
of a story—the title of which was written in his eyes and on his lips 
—Happiness ! 

Yes, there on those homely, broad, world-worn features beamed the 
rare spirit—strong, perfect, contagious. Before Peter’s lips opened 
to declare it, and make known what its nature might be, it was felt 
in each heart beating near him ; it filled the house; it infused a 
grace through all the quaint, worn furniture ; it made the beauty of 
the April night more tender and intense at the windows ; and caused 
the very hissing and crackling of the fire to sound like a jubilant song 
of good tidings. 

In ‘a voice at first slightly broken by emotion, but soon growing 
clear, deep, and dignified, he began to speak :— 

“My dear wife—my sons—listen to me, and let me have no inter- 
ruptions till I have done. 

“‘ When things have been going on for a long time unsatisfactorily, 
yet with no one in particular to blame, it is often easier to make an 
entirely new start than to efficiently mend that which is old. There 
are two things out of joint in this otherwise happy and united family ; 
the one a virtue in its origin—a thing to be deeply grateful for. To 
what but my dear wife’s economy for so many years do I owe the 
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priceless advantages of that freedom from debt and embarrassment 
which make a man’s life and work of double, nay, of tenfold value ? 
But economy is a word of many meanings. At one time it is 
drudgery ; at another comfort ; at another the enjoyment of many 
innocent and refining luxuries. We have been in the first stage long 
enough to do without passing through the second stage. I have had 
a fortunate year, and see the promise of a still more lucrative and 
protracted period to come if I choose to go on in the same track. 
Fear not then, Hannah, that I am about to cease to be your pupil. 
Step up with me, these one or two very easily ascended steps on the 
hill of Fortune; the elevation won’t be in the least calculated to 
make you dizzy when you look down again. 

“You see what I have done—you understand what I wish; and 
taking that new groundwork as ably and devotedly as you took the 
old, I ask you, Hannah, to be yourself, and teach us all, as of yore, to 
spend within our means. You do not object?” 

Mrs. Sherlock was silent ; but the workings of her face were pitiable 
to Sophie to see. 

“Hannah ! my own—ever dear, dear wife!” he said, in a moving 
but manly tone. 

She turned quite away. 

Then he went to her—leaned over her—took her face, still resisting, 
between his hands, and kissed her, whispering,— 

“TI know you feel right—you will act right ; so don’t spare speech 
if it will ease you ; I deserve, I daresay, the worst you will utter.” 

Mrs. Sherlock was dumbfounded. In her anger, distress, doubt, 
her utter lack of light to guide her in the exact way she would like 
to go, she thought of the stranger, whose presence she had forgotten, 
but remembered now, as an unprovoked addition to her shame. 

“ And you brought,” she said, suddenly, turning to face him, “ this 
young woman, after spending the day with her, to listen to your 
humiliation of me?” 

“Thanks, Hannah! You remind me of the other thing in which 
I have been obliged to see matters a little differently from yourself ; 
but I doubt not all will come right in this, as in most other affairs, if 
we so act that they ought to come right. Sophie, lift up your veil.” 

Sophie rose, and obeyed him ; her face was white as the table-cloth 
on which she had been so long gazing. She trembled visibly ; so 
Peter said,— 

“Sit down—sit down.” 

And she sat down, greatly agitated, yet relieved. 

“Children,” once more began Peter, laying his broad hand on 
Sophie’s shoulder, as if to let her and all present know he included 
her little orphan self in the word,—“ Children, your mother and I 
have had a hard pull of it up the hill—a hard pull—eh, Hannah?” 
and he looked at the cold, calm, funereal woman with a smile that 
made her light eyelashes quiver and go down, and rise up wet, while 
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the eyes looked back at Peter with a momentary gleam that might 
mean, “If it was hard it was not your fault.” 

« But I think,” continued Sherlock, speaking very slowly and with 
a profound humility that kept his sonorous voice subdued and low, 
“] think that the pull is over, and that now we have reached the top 
we shall find things pleasant for us henceforward.” 

He paused a moment, looking into the fire, which he did not know was 
betraying the moisture in his eyes by turning it into dancing light. 

“Very pleasant,” he said ; “ and I only hope I shall not be wanting 
to stay there too long, and be getting reluctant to turn down the 
hill when my time—which is due so long before any of yours—comes. 
No, I hope not. Well, Hannah, you have complained lately, and 
you too, lads, have grumbled about my keeping my affairs at the 
office so close. I have had my reasons for doing so; and the more 
I’ve suffered myself from the sickness of hope deferred, the more glad 
I’ve been that I’ve kept you all from it. We won’t go into business 
now. You shall hear all the history of the affair to-morrow. I shall 
only say now our troubles—I mean such as we know of up to this 
moment, and not, of course, alluding to any which may be intending 
to do us the honour of knocking at our door hereafter—our troubles 
are at an end. I can now realize, at any moment I choose to dispose 
of the business, twenty thousand pounds ! 

“Now, my first thought,” continued Peter, after a long pause, in 
which faces alone were eloquent— “my first thought, when I was 
assured of our good fortune, was, that I must give justice before 
pleasure. We did not deserve to feel as we do now feel, happy and 
thankful together, Hannah, until this dear child, who has served us 
so faithfully through all our troubles, was repaid by feeling she shall 
indeed be to us as our child. So I said to myself, ‘ Now, Peter 
Sherlock, remember your first duty; for if you’re run over or smashed 
in the train, your wife and boys will not want, but poor little Sophie 
won't have a right to a farthing.’ So I went straight and settled a 
thousand pounds upon her, for which, I am sure, you are all heartily 
glad.” 

“‘Uncle,” cried Sophie passionately, “I couldn’t take it! Dear aunt, 
make him take it back! I’m too happy to want it in the least.” 

“ Hush, hush, child! Your aunt has more important things than 
you to think about just now, so don’t trouble her.” He stooped a 
little, and whispered, “ You goose, are you going to betray me at the 
last? Why don’t you go to your aunt?” 

Sophie rose tremulously, looked, and advanced towards Aunt Sher- 
lock, who faced her, as the Gorgon might ; but before Sophie had a 
chance of throwing, as she intended, her whole heart and soul into 
her appeal, her uncle again spoke, as if seeing the necessity fora 
timely diversion. 

“ Hannah, here is a little present, my dear.” 

Mrs. Sherlock opened the sheet of paper handed to her. 
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“‘ What ts this, Peter?” she exclaimed—“a receipt for the sale of 
Leath House. You don’t mean—you can’t mean “ 

“You know what you said about it long ago,—how if ever you 
could, even in fancy, buy a place after your own heart, that was it? 
Well, my dear, Leath House is yours. We’ll be in it before mid- 
summer, please God ; and as for you, lads, you shall both, I needn't 
tell you, have the start you so much need. Walter shall have the 
best help in his art that money can obtain; and for you, Ben, who 
have as yet done nothing but dream and plan and wonder about the 
great things you are going to do, I have a thought which we will 
discuss together by-and-by. For the present, my heart is too full for 
much talk.” 

Saying this, Peter shook his sons’ hands, and om rose, and kissed 
his wife’s cheek with trembling lips. 

Drawing her hand gently through his arm, he took her into the 
next room ; and after a half-serious, half-playful squabble as to which 
of the two young men should take Sophie in, which she decided by 
slipping in alone, they all sat down to Sophie’s birthday supper, at 
which all ate and drank and spoke to each other as in a dream. 

While they were at supper, and afterwards when they had again 
drawn their chairs round the fire, Sherlock spoke seldom and briefly. 

“T should not have thought,” said he, in a low voice after a long 
silence ; ‘I should not have thought, Hannah, it was such a solemn 
thing to be as happy as I am now—to feel as I do, that I could not 
be more happy than I am.” 

Mrs. Sherlock gave a little shudder as she said quickly,— 

“ You shouldn’t talk so much about it, Peter,—it’s unlucky.” 

“Ts it?” he answered ; “I don’t know why it should be, unless I 
boasted of it as being my rightful reward, which God knows I do not 
—no, God knows I do not. Sophie, child, go and play to us ‘Glory 
to Thee ;’ let us talk of it that way.” 

Sophie, whose knowledge of music went no further than a few hymn 
tunes,—very dear to her for their own sake, and for the hope they 
instilled that she might yet prove capable of learning also many 
other things that had hitherto seemed unapproachable,—crept to 
the piano; and her soft voice and Peter’s deep bass tones rose to- 
gether burdened with their different stories of joyful gratitude. 

When the hymn was finished, Peter wished all good night, and 
went to bed without another word. 


(To be continued.) 
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A GOLD COAST TRAGEDY. 


——_¢——__ 


Ir, as many counsel, we are to abandon altogether our settlements 
on the Gold Coast after the infliction on Coffee Calcalli of exemplary 
punishment for the insult he has put upon the British flag, the 
abandonment will hardly entail the wrench of many pleasant 
associations or memories. If the impending campaign prove a 
success, in that success there will be but little triumph ; and the 
past history of our occupation of the Gold Coast is a long dreary 
vista of innumerable deaths ; of miserable defeats interspersed with 
trumpery victories and temporising negotiations with truculent 
barbarians ; of vain attempts to civilise the old Adam out of the 
mean, skulking, and double-faced coast tribes; and of British mer- 
cantile cupidity overriding the dictates not of patriotism alone, but of 
common honesty. A solitary literary and feminine association is linked 
with the pestilential coast, and that association shares the common 
attribute of being a mournful one. On one of the stones that pave 
the court-yard of Cape Coast Castle are the initials “ L. E. L.,” and 
under that stone sleeps the hapless gifted poetess, Letitia Elizabeth 
Landon. 

There were veritable poets in the land in those days, when 
William Jerdan printed in his Literary Gazette a few short poems 
with the initials “L. E. L.” affixed—poets in the blaze of whose fame 
poetasters withered up. But L. E. L. was no poetaster, and the 
verses in the Literary Gazette attracted comment and commendation. 
Longer poems soon followed; and the reading and inquisitive 
public came to know that she, of whose name the letters L. E. L. 
were the initials, was a girl not yet twenty, who, born in 1802 in a 
London suburb, had spent many years of her youth in beautiful 
rustic scenery in Hertfordshire, and who, her father having died poor 
while she was yet a child, was maintaining herself and her brothers 
and sisters by the literary work which William Jerdan gave her the 
opportunity of doing. By-and-by the young poetess became more 
and more famous, and as its manner is, the reading and inquisitive 
public became the scandal-mongering public, with the result of caus- 
ing the keenest anguish to the sensitive and innocent woman. But 
she continued to work, and lived down the baseless calumnies that 
had so wounded her. Her earliest volume (published in 1821) was 
“The Fate of Adelaide ;” but the poem by which she is best known 
to the present generation of poetry-readers is ‘‘ The Improvisatrice.” 
This work, like most of L. E. L.’s poetry, is characterised by richness 
of fancy and romantic melancholy of sentiment. The sadness of 
tone which marked her poems was purely imaginative ; for Miss 
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Landon was cheerful and even buoyant in disposition, and jg 
described as possessing many charms of form and manner. Blunt 
Jamie Hogg, in his sincere uncouth fashion, owned to the spell. He 
had severely—indeed coarsely—criticised the lady’s poetry, and 
obviously had no intention of liking the authoress any better than 
her work. But when he met her for the first time he did homage 
in the quaint exclamation, “I didna think ye had been sae bonny,” 
and the pair straightway became friends. 

Gifted and beautiful as she was, L. E. L. was still a single woman 
at the age of thirty-five. She had indeed, not long before, been 
engaged to be married, but with the rumour of the intended 
marriage, the croak of slander had recommenced, and although the 
investigation of friends had proved that “the falsehood was as vile 
as its fabrication was obscure,” the high-spirited woman chose to 
break off the engagement, at the cost to herself of months of mental 
agony and bodily suffering. 

She had recovered her health, at least partly her mental tone, and 
in the early summer of the year 1838 was residing at Hampstead, on 
a visit to the house of Mr. Forster, late member for Berwick. One 
morning after breakfast that gentleman came into the library with a 
bundle of papers in his hand, and, holding them out to her, said: 
“If you are not better engaged, you will perhaps find some amuse- 
ment in reading these. They may serve as an introduction to the 
gentleman who wrote them, and who dines here to-day.” The “ gen- 
tleman who dines here to-day” was Mr. George Maclean, Governor of 
Cape Coast Castle, an able and gallant Scottish gentleman, who, with 
very inadequate means, had for years successfully maintained British 
supremacy in the turbulent district over which he held sway, and was 
now at home on leave, after having brought to a satisfactory end an 
expedition which it had been necessary for him to undertake against 
a recalcitrant native tribe. The papers contained a narrative of Mr. 
Maclean’s expedition against those Appolonians, and the fair reader, 
as she afterwards told a friend, was as much struck with the beauty 
of the narration as interested in the extraordinary scenes described. 
She amused her fancy in picturing to herself the appearance of the 
hero of these exploits, and had satisfactorily arranged it in her own 
mind, that he’ must be some grey-haired officer, with a mixture of 
sternness and benevolence in his countenance. But Mr. Maclean 
turned out to be, in the lady’s own words, “a very fine and ‘fashion- 
able-looking man in the prime of life ;” and the acquaintance thus 
began, ripened into a marriage, which took place in June of the same 
year. This marriage, it has been said, is explicable “only by a. 
yearning on the part of the slandered lady to go, no matter whither, 
from England.” That this construction is unjust and unkind there 
seems abundant evidence to show; and there is every reason to believe 
that the marriage was one of true and self-sacrificing affection. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Maclean sailed for Cape Coast early in July. Cheer- 
ful and hopeful letters, written by the lady, were received by her 
friends in England, and during the voyage were written also two 
poems, the “ Polar Star” and “ Night at Sea,” which are among her hap- 
piest productions. After her arrival at Cape Coast, her friends heard 
but seldom from her ; but her letters “are, as of old, amusing, with 
regrets for the past, nervousness for the present, and hope for the 
future. In addition, they contain some anxious remarks about pecu- 
niary matters ; things which she required from England, “ must not be 
bought unless cheap ; and Mr. Ackermann must pay the five pounds.” 

Before the year was out, a thrill ran through England at the news 
that L. E. L. had been found lying dead on the floor of one of the 
rooms in the Cape Coast Castle Government House, grasping in her 
hand an empty phial that had contained prussic acid. All sorts of 
outrageous reports immediately came into circulation, and were 
eagerly believed. It ran from mouth to mouth that there was 
a dark secluded portion of the castle into which Mrs. Maclean was 
never admitted, and that there the Governor kept, some said an 
African mistress, others a harem of black women. Some openly 
accused Governor Maclean of having murdered his wife, others, a 
shade less unscrupulous, laid it down that Mrs. Maclean had been 
driven to commit suicide by the cruelty and infidelity of her husband. 
It was said that letters which had been written to intimate friends 
by Mrs. Maclean just before her death contained complaints of 
her husband’s unkindness. The coroner’s inquest on the spot found 
that Mrs. Maclean’s death had been caused by an overdose of Scheele’s 
preparation of prussic acid, taken inadvertently. But quidnuncs 
significantly pointed out that there had been no post-mortem examina- 
tion, asked what evidence there was that the phial had contained 
prussic acid, except that it was so labelled, and wagged their heads, 
and knitted their brows. Then Mrs. Bailey, who, in the capacity of 
her maid, had accompanied Mrs. Maclean to Cape Coast, came back 
to England with a budgetful of ugly stories. In all England at that 
time, and, indeed, for years after, there was no better abused man 
than Governor Maclean. 

The little circle of British residents on the Gold Coast were well 
aware that in all this their chief was grossly maligned, but they 
could do little to sway public opinion at home, and, indeed, they 
seem to have been not agreed among themselves whether the unfor- 
tunate lady died from the effects of prussic acid, or of some sudden 
spasm of the heart. There could have been no discrepancy of opinion 
on this score, if a post-mortem examination had been made, and for 
every reason the omission to make this investigation was unfortunate. 
Governor Maclean returned to Europe for a short visit, about seven 
years after the death of his wife, to find his character beset with 
hints and rumours too intangible for him to grapple with. He went 
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back very soon to his distant African home, and died there in 1847, 
The stone that covers her husband’s body lies by the side of that 
other stone of which we have spoken, as having graven on it the 
initials L. E. L. Husband and wife “ now sleep side by side on that 
lone shore, insensible alike to the praise and the censure of the world.” 

It was not until 1853 that the facts of this sad story were told in 
print by one who could not but know them better than any one else, 
Mr. Brodie Cruikshank was an official of position on the Gold Coast 
when Governor Maclean brought thither his bride. He was on terms 
of close intimacy with the couple during the period between their 
arrival and the sudden end of Mrs. Maclean ; he spent with them the 
evening before that sad event ; and he was among the first summoned 
to the chamber in which lay the lifeless form of poor L. E. L. It 
will be conceded that he was entitled to give his testimony with some 
authority on the subject, and further that no reason can be adduced 
why that testimony should be warped or other than impartial. In 
his volume, “ Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast,” Mr. Cruikshank 
devoted a chapter to the episode, the substance of which we proceed 
to condense. 

Mr. and Mrs. Maclean landed at Cape Coast on the 15th August, 
1838. Mr. Cruikshank, who was at the time Governor of the Fort of 
Anamaboe, had been ill, and was unable to be at head-quarters to 
receive his chief. He, however, wrote to Mr. Maclean to congratulate 
him on his arrival ; and some days afterwards, the governor being 
very unwell, he had the pleasure to receive an answer from Mrs. 
Maclean, in which that lady said that she could not write to him as 
astranger, as she felt already to have made his acquaintance through 
her husband’s report. The letter concluded with an invitation to Mr. 
Cruikshank to pay a visit to Cape Coast Castle for change of air, with 
which he complied three weeks later. He found that Governor Maclean 
was confined to bed by serious illness, but was hurried away to his 
bedroom by Mrs. Maclean with the remark, “ You are a privileged 
person, Mr. Cruikshank, for I can assure you it is not every one that 
is admitted here.” Cruikshank took a seat beside the governor’s bed, 
upon which Mrs. Maclean sat down, arranging the clothes about her 
husband in the most affectionate manner, and the three chatted 
together for some hours, Mrs. Maclean laughingly recounting her 
experiences of roughing it in Africa, and commenting with the 
greatest frankness and good humour on what struck her as the 
oddities in her new state of society ; she pointed to a temporary bed 
which had been made for her on the floor, and said that Mr. Maclean’s 
sufferings had been so great for some nights, that the little sleep she 
had got had been taken there. Cruikshank’s visit lasted for a week, 
during which time he spent many agreeable hours in Mrs. Maclean’s 
sitting-room, where he was entertained with the most lively conversa- 
tion, Mrs. Maclean’s greatest delight seemed to be to talk of her 
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friends in England. She often spoke of those who had befriended her, 
or even done her an ordinary courtesy, with a warmth of feeling which 
bespoke a heart overflowing with natural kindness. It appeared to give 
her great pleasure to talk of her husband, and it was a source of pure 
delight to her to perceive how highly he was estimated as a governor. 

Mr. Cruikshank was about to proceed to England, and having to 
make his preparations went back to Anamaboe, returning to Cape Coast 
only to spend the last week of his stay in the settlement. He found 
Mrs. Maclean already greatly acclimatised to her new manner of life. 
She was the only European lady in the place, and had quite enchanted 
the little coterie. Her husband had recovered sufficiently to accept an 
invitation to a dinner given to the gentleman who had fulfilled the 
functions of governor during his absence, and Mrs. Maclean had 
accompanied her husband to the entertainment, and been made very 
happy, as she told Mr. Cruikshank, to hear her husband's services so 
fully recognised as they had been in the various speeches. She con- 
fessed that she had been very agreeably surprised to find, in such an 
out-of-the-way corner of the world, a society composed of so many 
agreeable and well-educated men ; and the kindness and attentions 
with which she had been received had been very flattering and grati- 
fying. The state of Mr. Maclean’s health was alone delaying a round 
of invitations from the merchants to welcome her to the country. She 
had also had a ride in a carriage drawn by the natives, and had been 
equally amused by their good humour, and delighted with the beauty 
of the scenery. Every morning was bringing her some new mark of 
attention, now some fruit, now some flowers, now some engravings. 
Indeed, she was afraid that so much kindness would spcil her. 

The domestic arrangements afforded illimitable scope for fun. Her 
perplexities about housekeeping, the difficulty of getting anything to 
eat, and the blunders of the servants, were all the subjects of her 
amusing comments. But the greatest bugbear of all appeared to be 
the governor’s study, the “cockloft” as it was called. Here he had 
collected all his books, chronometers, telescopes, artificial horizons, 
sextants, &c. His letters and papers were all littered on a table in 
such confusion that no one but himself knew where to find anything; 
he had as great a horror of the “womankind” meddling with this 
mass of confusion as the Antiquary himself, and Mrs. Maclean could 
never enter the room without the dread of overturning something- 
Mr. Cruikshank has the idea that the “story of the dark secluded 
portion of the castle,” may have been built upon some fanciful picture 
of this “dreadful cockloft,” which Mrs. Maclean may have given in 
some of her letters to her friends. A landing only three feet wide 
divided this apartment from her own dressing-room. 

Mr. Cruikshank was to sail on the 16th of October, and he dined 
and spent the evening of the 15th with the governor and his wife, 
It was, says he, a night in every respect to be remembered. Mrs. 
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Maclean appeared to dwell with much pleasure on the idea that he 
would so soon see her friends in England and be able to give them a 
report of her welfare. As she spoke of them a shade of sadness over- 
spread her expressive countenance, but it was soon chased away 
by some bright thought. Her parting words were, “ You will tell 
Mr. F. that I am not tired yet. He told me I should return by the 
ship that brought me out ; but I knew he was mistaken.” 

Next morning Mr. Cruikshank was breakfasting with a friend, 
when a servant burst into the room, and exclaimed,— 

»“ You are wanted in the fort. Mr. Maclean is dead!” 

Hurrying to the castle with the friend, they found at the gate that 
it was Mrs. Maclean, who had been in perfect health when Cruik- 
shank had parted with her over night, that was dead. They entered 
the room, where all that was mortal of poor L. E. L. was stretched 
on the bed. Dr. Cobbold rose up from close examination of the face, 
and told them she was in very truth dead. Cruikshank could not at 
first realise the tidings. “My heart,” he says, “ would not believe it. 
It seemed impossible that she, from whom I had parted not many 
hours before, so full of life and energy, could be so suddenly struck 
down. I seized her hand, and gazed upon her face. The expression 
was calm and meaningless. Her eyes were open, fixed and pro- 
truding. The chill of death was upon her. For some time my 
thoughts could not take any shape or form. A dead weight seemed 
to press with a numbing power on all my senses.” 

When he and the others had somewhat recovered from the shock, 
it was determined that a coroner’s inquest should immediately be 
held. Cruikshank went to announce this to Governor Maclean, who 
was in a state of crushed, half-unconscious prostration. ‘ Yes,” said 
he, “for God’s sake, yes, do everything that can throw any light on 
this awful visitation.” 

The evidence elicited little. The poor lady had risen and left her 
husband’s bedroom about seven, and gone to her own dressing-room. 
Before proceeding to dress she had occupied herself for an hour and 
a half in writing letters, she then called her servant Mrs. Bailey, 
and sent her to a store-room to fetch some pomatum. When Mrs. 
Bailey returned, having been absent only a few minutes, she found 
difficulty in opening the door on account of a weight which appeared 
to be pressing against it. She pushed open the door and found that 
the obstruction was the senseless body of her mistress. She immedi- 
ately called Mr. Maclean, and Dr. Cobbold was sent for, but from the 
first moment of the discovery of the body on the floor there had not 
appeared any symptom of life. Mrs. Bailey further asserted that she 
had found in her mistress’s hand a small phial, which she removed and 
placed on the toilet-table. Mrs. Maclean had appeared well when 
Mrs. Bailey had left to fetch the pomatum, and she had observed 
in her mistress no appearance of unhappiness, 
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Governor Maclean stated that his wife had left him about seven in 
the morning, and that he had never seen her again in life. When 
called to her dressing-room he had observed a small phial on the 
toilet-table, and had asked Mrs. Bailey where it had come from, when 
she told him that she had found.it in Mrs. Maclean’s hand. This 
phial had contained Scheele’s preparation of prussic acid, which his 
wife had been in the habit of making use of for severe fits of spasms 
to which she was subject. She had made use of it once to his know- 
ledge on the passage from England. He was greatly averse to her 
using so dangerous a medicine, and had wished to throw it overboard, 
when she entreated him not to do so, as she must die without it. 
There had been no unkindness or quarrel between him and his wife. 

Dr. Cobbold had not felt it necessary to make a post-mortem exami- 
nation, as he had been requested to do, since he felt persuaded that 
Mrs. Maclean had died by prussic acid. He was led to this con- 
clusion from the appearance of the eyes of the deceased, and he 
believed that he could detect the smell of the prussic acid about her 
person. “Mr. Cruikshank testified that when he had left at a very 
late hour on the preceding evening Mr. and Mrs. Maclean appeared on 
the happiest terms with each other. On the lady’s writing-desk lay 
a letter, not yet fulded, which she had written on the fatal morning, 
and the end of which was scarcely dry at the time of the discovery of 
her death. This letter, which was read at the inquest, was to a lady in 
England on whom she had expressed a wish that Mr. Cruikshank 
should call. It was written in a cheerful spirit, and gave no indica- 
tion of unhappiness.. In the postscript—the last words she ever 
wrote—she recommended Mr. Cruikshank to the kind attentions of 
her friend. 

With the evidence before them it was impossible for the jury to 
entertain for an instant the idea that the unfortunate lady had 
wilfully destroyed herself. On the other hand, considering the 
evidence respecting the phial, her habit of making use of this 
dangerous medicine, and the decided opinion of the doctor that her 
death was caused by it, it seemed equally clear that they must 
attribute her death to this cause. Their verdict, therefore, was that 
Mrs. Maclean died from an overdose of Scheele’s preparation of 
prussic acid taken inadvertently. 

Mr. Cruikshank concurred in this verdict at the time, but subse- 
quently, from reasons which seem not over convincing, became 
imbued with the belief that the unfortunate lady died in a fit, and 
that Mrs. Bailey lied when she said she found the phial in her 
mistress’s hand. The point is one of no great importance, while the 
death of L. E. L. stands accounted for to the aaa of the idea 
cither of suicide or foul play. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES, 





CALDERON’S MARTYR-PLAYS.* 
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GREAT as are the powers of Murillo, yet his pictures of sacred subjects 
rarely give perfect satisfaction to the devout mind. For it always 
seems as if he conceived even his most holy personages, in the first 
place as men and women, in the second place as Spaniards, and only 
in the third place (if at all) as saintly or divine beings. Accordingly 
the pictures of Murillo often fail to elevate the mind of the 
beholder ; four while their outline and colour satisfy the eye, the 
expression of the faces frequently disappoints the inner sense, being 
dignitied, perhaps even noble, but not holy. We must quit Spain for 
Italy, Murillo for Raffaelle, to have our ideal of the Mother-Maid and 
Her Divine Son set before us according to our desire. Now between 
Spanish sacred art in painting and in dramatic poetry, there exists a 
very strong similarity ; and the defects of Murillo’s pencil on the 
spiritual side, meet us afresh in the works of his great contemporary 
tragedian, Calderon. Doubtless we must reckon his sacred dramas 
as some of the fairest products of that prolific and versatile genius ; 
and among these his four martyr-plays have the pre-eminence for 
their tender and touching beauty, as also for their heroic conception 
of martyrdom as the glorious crown of the Christian, the blissful 
espousal of the soul to Her Creator and Redeemer. Nevertheless, 
Calderon’s martyrs, interesting as is their story, heroic and noble 
their attitude, present us with but commonplace features when we 
come to look at them closely ; they are rather ordinary characters 
placed in very extraordinary circumstances, than ideals of holiness ; 
their faces do not wear the indescribable yet unmistakable stamp of 
saintliness from the first, but require the golden halo, with which 
they are elaborately surrounded in the closing scene, to certify their 
real nature to the beholder. There are, no doubt, advantages 
attendant on this transformation of the “ adamantine athletes of the 
faith” into Spanish gentlemen and ladies in Calderon’s martyr- 
drama. You feel that you are surveying the deeds and sufferings of 
real men and women as you watch theirs, an illusion which in the 
parallel master-piece of Corneille is scarcely possible to the be- 
holder: Chrysanthus is a real being of flesh and blood which 
Polyeucte is not; Pauline does not breathe and live like Justina. 
Perhaps after all (allowing for the transformed costume and manners) 


* 1. Las Comedias de Calderon. 2. Calderon’s Dramas (three): ‘‘The Wonder- 
working Magician,” &c. Translated by D. F. MacCarthy. London: Henry S. King 
& Co. 3. ‘‘The Two Lovers of Heaven.” Translated by the same. Dublin: John 
F. Fowler. 
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we know as much of Calderon’s martyrs as many a contemporary did 
of the real sufferers: only he does not reveal them to us in their 
inner life, he portrays them if brilliantly yet superficially. 

Still whatever their defects, the martyr-plays of Calderon have an 
advantage which has fortunately not been bestowed on Murillo’s 
sacred pictures. With the exception of Corneille’s tragedy and 
Massinger’s Virgin Martyr, they are unique specimens of one kind of 
religious art. Dissatisfied with a Madonna of Murillo we turn to one 
of the great masters of Italy to supply what was wanting in it ; but 
what rival dramatist invites us to compare his delineation of a 
martyrdom with Calderon’s? Massinger, not even the greatest 
among the secondary lights of the Elizabethan drama, with his 
assistant, Decker, repel us by their coarseness, if they attract us by 
fine flights of fancy. Corneille’s rhetoric leaves our hearts un- 
touched, however a great actress may thrill us by Pauline’s “Je 
crois,” as she prepares to follow her martyred husband. Each, too, 
has only once attempted to rise to the height of this great argument, 
which the Hellenic dramatists would (had they been Christians) 
have so eagerly vied with one another in reaching. No modern 
Sophocles has arisen to paint for us a believing Philoctetes, endur- 
ing his long-protracted agonies for the sake of Christ ; or a baptized 
Antigone dying, not for a dead brother, but for a living Saviour. 
Nor has any Christian -Eschylus set before us a lonely sufferer on a 
sea-girt rock, enduring all things, not through hatred of the false 
gods of Paganism, but through love of the true God of the Christian. 
With rare exceptions, that Muse, whose haunt is not Parnassus but 
a holier Mount, has kept silence on this great theme. In her child- 
hood she saluted the Martyrs by the lips of Prudentius: in her 
maturer years a sacred reserve has restrained her utterances. Once, 
and only once, as we have seen, has she honoured the English 
national,* the French courtly, drama by an inspiration. Even on 
Calderon, daring and fertile dramatist as he is, she has thus breathed 
but four times. 

It is, therefore, as an almost unique style of composition, that 
Calderon’s martyr-drama especially bespeaks our attention. Deriving 
its subjects from legends which were the delight of mediaeval Christen- 
dom, it treats them with a peculiar local colouring, to which the eye 
requires some little time to get accustomed. Exemplifying well its 
author’s skill in the construction of a plot, and possessing an unusual 
share of his poetic grace, its background of earnest faith throws its 
lighter scenes into strong relief and deeply impresses the beholder’s 
mind in its more solemn portions. The martyr-plays, few as they 
are, reveal to us their author’s powers very completely, both in their 
weakness and in their strength. They show us how little he scrupled 


* Milman’s ‘‘ Martyr of Antioch” is not an acting play. It is a fine dramatic 
poem. 
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to repeat himself in minor details; for three of them contain 
precisely the same situation, namely, the principal character’s per- 
plexity over a written sentence treating on divine things, which, 
cleared up, proves the first step to conversion and to the future 
martyrdom. But at the same time these plays exemplify Calderon’s 
power of diversifying stories at first sight much alike ; for what three 
martyrs could be more diverse in character and in history, than the 
three persons whose histories begin with such sameness, the heroic 
virgin, Eugenia, the tender lover, Chrysanthus, and the late penitent, 
Cyprian ? 

The fourth and least interesting of these dramas, “The Demon’s 
Chains,” is composed on another plan, and has an Apostle for its hero. 
Its subject is the conversion of the Lower Armenia by 8S. Bartholo- 
mew ; as the result of a combat between himself and the evil spirit 
who has deluded the nation and possessed its sovereign’s daughter 
Irene ; a combat which results in the humiliating defeat of the 
demon, yet in the glorious martyrdom of the saint. The most 
noticeable scene of the tragedy is the public controversy between the 
Demon, disguised as the Priestess of Astaroth, and the Apostle, in 
the king’s presence, on the subject of the Incarnation. Such disputes 
are familiar to the readers of Calderon’s “Autos ;” but the subjoined 
version may not be unacceptable to the English student. 


Demon.* 
He is man ; since born he suffers 
Chill and cold of wintry weather. 


Bak, 

Also God ; since He is worshipped 

By three kings and by the shepherds. 
DEMON. 

He is man ; his parents lost him 

At the portals of the temple. 


Bar. 
Also God ; within they found Him 
Seated, of God’s Wisdom Teacher. 


DEMON. 
He is man ; since from his country 
He to Egypt flies through terror. 


Bar. 
Also God ; since He, while flying, 
Overthrows each idol met with. 
DEMON, 


He is man ; since thirst and hunger 
Both torment him in the desert. 


* Assonants in ¢ and e, 
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Bar. 
Also God ; since through days forty 
He proved strong enough to bear them. 
Demon. 


He is man ; since with the stones there 
One fears not to be his tempter. 


Bar. 
Also God ; since three temptations 
He by one great Word disperses. 

DEMON. 
He is man ; since men he uses, 
Men of poverty the meanest. 

Bak, 

Also God ; since for companion 
True humility elects He. 

Demon. 


He is man ; since of twelve choren, 
One his master’s sale has treated. 


Bar. 
Also God ; since He that man’s feet 
Washed, at His own table seatel. 


DEMON, 
He is man ; since unresisting 
Of his death he hears the sentence. 
Bar. ; 


Also God ; since us to dower 
With true life He so receives it. 


DEMON. 

He is man ; since he bears insults 

On across, with sharp nails piercdd. 

Bar. 

Also God ; since He asks pardon 

For the hands which Him have set there. 
DEMON. 

He is man ; since He expires. 


Bak. 
Also God ; since dead, He leaves there 
Death o’ercome, and since in mourning 
Droop around Him earth and heaven. 


DEMON. 
He is man; since there his body 
Hangs, a corpse by life deserted. 


Bar. 
Also God ; since He hell’s portals 
To break open has descended. 
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DEMON. 
He is man ; since of his manhood 
He in this world left such pledges. 
Bar. 
Also God ; since God and Man too 
He now lives and reigns in heaven, 


Whence to judge both dead and living 
He shall yet return. 


DEMON (falling at the Saint’s feet). 


Oh cease! cease ! 
For I know that at the right hand 
Of the Father He is seated, 
God and Man, till He for judgment 
Of the world, with fire descends here. 


It is after this public defeat that the Demon, as a last resource, 
enters into the Princess Irene. He has a right to do so, for the 
luckless girl, impatient of the prison to which an.oracle had doomed 
her, had rashly before given herself over to him in exchange for 
liberty and a kingdom. Of her two lovers and cousins, Zeuxis and 
Licanor, the latter only is disposed to embrace the faith, while the 
former is the’ champion of expiring paganism. But her father 
summons the new preacher to her aid, offering the richest rewards 
for her deliverance. These the Apostle despises, saying that earth’s 
majesty is but vanity, and life itself a flower “which at the sun-rise 
opens, to fade at set of sun.” He addresses himself willingly, how- 
ever, to the required task and calls on the Princess. At first the 
Demon answers by her lips, speaking of hopeless misery which must 
endure “so long as God is God ;” and refusing to adore the crucifix 
since he has refused of old, as he says, to adore God Himself. When 
summoned to quit Irene, he declares that he will not relinquish his 
own rightful possession ; and is only forced to let go his hold of her 
by the Saint’s reply that Irene could not give him what was not hers 
to bestow, but God’s. When at last he is driven from his hold, the 
grateful king, his daughter, and her future husband, hasten to 
profess the true faith. But the implacable Zeuxis proves the willing 
instrument of the revenge of the baffled evil spirit. He sends a false 
summons to Bartholomew to come and preach the Gospel in his 
father’s kingdom, seizes him on the road and puts him to that cruel 
death of which ancient legend, with only too much probability, told. 
At the very moment of his suffering, the Demon returns once more 
to seize Irene, who, exposed in consequence to the unjust suspicions 
of her betrothed husband, calls on the dead saint to reveal her 
- innocence. Solemn music sounds, “the whole air is peopled by 
bright lights,” and the Saint appears seated on a lofty throne with 
the Demon chained at his feet, who, before he sinks into the abyss, 
owns himself the defeated deity of the country, compelled by a power 
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greater than his own to leave Armenia and Irene alike freed for 
ever. 

The “Joseph of Women” is a finer play than the foregoing one. 
its heroine, Eugenia, is among those of Calderon’s who interest us the 
most, alike by her beauty, her learning, and her misfortunes. The 
scene is appropriately laid in Egypt, where the wise and lovely 
daughter of Philip, Governor of Alexandria, enacts, before her con- 
version, the part of a Hypatia in the schools of the city, and after it 
that of a Marina in the hermitages of the desert. In the early 
portion of the drama Eugenia’s beauty gains for her an imperial 
lover in Cesarinus, the emperor’s son, and draws after her the 
gallants of Alexandria to the awakening of the jealousy of the ladies 
whom they formerly courted. But she herself remains “in maiden 
meditation fancy free,” devoted to her studies as professor in the 
Alexandrian University, till a persecution of the Christians and the 
confiscation of their sacred writings by her father, throws accidentally 
into her hands §. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. She is 
introduced to us in a manner familiar to Calderon’s readers, in pro- 
found study of the words, “ an idol is nothing in the world, and there 
is none other God but one,” which have first arrested her attention. 
How, she asks, if there truly is One supreme God can he have 
remained so long unknown to men? If there is ‘not, whence can any 
man have received the idea of his existence? Her cry for counsel in 
her perplexity is answered both from above and from beneath. The 
hermit Helenus discerns her doubts in an ecstatic trance, and is 
miraculously transported from the Thebaid desert to resolve them. 
An evil spirit rises to controvert him, professing himself the mes- 
senger and the champion of the gods whom Eugenia worships. The 
name of Christ, accidentally pronounced by her, puts the demon to 
flight before the controversy has reached its conclusion. Helenus 
vanishes at the same instant, and is not again seen by Eugenia until 
some time after when, having disguised herself as a man, she follows 
him into the desert. Her reasons for doing so are not only her thirst 
fur the truth, but, even more pressing, her fear lest her father and 
brother (shocked to find her reading Christian books, and amazed by 
her talk about the apparitions which have conversed with her) should 
shut her up as a madwoman ;* and likewise terror at the jealous 
rivalry which she has occasioned, however innocently, which has 
produced the combat between her two lovers, so usual on the Spanish 
stage, and resulted more tragically than common in the death of 
Aurelius by the hand of Cesarinus. This terrible incident interrupts 
the learned diversions of Eugenia and her friends, diversions which 
rather remind the reader of the Academy of Della Crusca than of that 


* Capricho, the buffoon-servant, wishes Eugenia to spin and sew instead of driving 
herself mad by study; very needless in his opinion, for, he adds, ‘‘even the ver~ 
idlest women know more than the devil himself.” 
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of Alexandria. But it is veiled from the general view, and turned 
into a fresh proof of Eugenia’s madness by the Demon, who, for his 
own purposes, instantly reanimates the corpse of Aurelius. When 
Eugenia flies into the Thebaid desert, the false Aurelius pursues her 
there ; when (rescued from his hands by Helenus, who baptizes her, 
and, respecting her secret, introduces her to his brethren as a young 
monk) she is followed into the wilderness by her friends, the Demon 
presents himself to them in the character of the Nile-god, and rejoices 
their hearts by the announcement that Eugenia, loved by a god, has 
been carried away by him and has herself become a goddess. Then, 
resuming the character of the false Aurelius in order to direct a 
fresh persecution of the Christians (an imperial edict for which has 
just arrived), the Demon captures Eugenia and her aged protector, 
whom he sells as a slave. A miraculous power hinders the maiden 
from being recognised by any one ; but by presenting the beautiful 
youth, which she appears to be, to the lady Melancia, the Demon 
alike hopes to cause fresh sin and sorrow, and to enjoy the spectacle 
of Eugenia’s humiliation as a slave, at the very moment that 
Alexandria is adoring her as a goddess, her old lover, Cesarinus, 
erecting altars to her honour, and her father, the governor, placing 
her image above his judgment-seat. A true Christian, however, 
Eugenia joyfully embraces the humiliation : the divine honours paid 
to her false semblance alone grieve her heart, and she longs for an 
opportunity of undeceiving the people. The opportunity is granted 
to her. Melancia’s love for the handsome stranger responds to the 
Demon’s wishes, and the name of the play is derived from the false 
accusation brought by the Egyptian lady, as against Joseph of old, 
against the luckless Eugenia. With monkish, rather than Christian 
resignation, she receives it (like Marina) in silence, and ready like 
her to suffer for a crime of which she could not possibly have been 
guilty, hears her own father sentence her to be burned to death. 
The Demon rejoices to think that she will after all die for falsehood 
and not for the truth ; and Eugenia is about to be led away, when 
her adopted father, Helenus, enters and commands her to speak. 
She then reveals her sex to the amazement of all present, and pro- 
ceeds in these words : * 


** Nor is this the greatest marvel ; 
Of the image ye revere here, 
T am the original. 
I, Eugenia,am. What fear ye ? 
What amazes, what alarms you ? 
What perturbs, what checks all speech here ? 
What indeed but the discovery 
Of your blindness, now ye see one 
Of a throne, which is un altar 


* Assonants in ¢ and ¢. 
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And a judgment-seat together, 

Made at once the guilty convict, 

And the goddess whom all reverence. 

Here accused, there venerated, 

Here bowed down, for worship set there, 

Ye behold me in one instant. 

How can these things fit together— 

There to stand for adoration, 

Here to kneel to death condemned ? 

Thou, behold whom thou dost worship [To PHILIP. 
And condemn ; Thou, see whom dearly [7o CESARINUS. 
Thou dost love yet prosecute ; 

Thine accused, yet favoured, see here ; [To MELANCIA. 
Thou, the adored, yet persecuted ; [To AURELIUS. 
Thou, one reverenced yet offended ; [To SERGIUS. 
And ye all, ye all, behold now 

Her to whom your hymns ascended, 

And for whom ye lit, unknowing, 

Sacrificial fire, intended 

There to give me grateful incense, 

Here to burn my flesh directed.” 


Lightning falls and consumes the false witness, Melancia: the 
populace renounce their idols, and Eugenia’s father and brother 
proclaim aloud their conversion. But Philip’s term of government 
has just expired. Cesarinus is the new governor, and the Demon 
contrives to make him his instrument. Before he enters, the 


populace have been shouting acclamations to Eugenia’s God, which 
her relatives thus unite in— 


PHILIP. 
Daughter, I before them all, 
Seeing marvels such, think meet 
Here to cast me at thy feet. 


SERGIUS. 
So do I beside him fall, 
That the rest in imitation 
May adore thy Lord divine. 


EUGENIA. 
Oh, my father! brother mine ! 
Day of joy and gratulation, 
When with such a pious grasp 
You in my embrace I sec ! 
Let our three souls ever be 
Joined in one united clasp. 


HELENUS. 
We'can all detighted say 
That cur stel‘er is thy hand. 
Enter CE3ARINUS, 
Heark:n a". 
ALL 
What thy command ? 
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CESARINUS, 
That ye list my words to-day. 


Alexandria’s Prefect, I {Zo Evcrnia, 


Sit now in thy father’s place, 
Therefore must this day’s disgrace 
Fall on me with infamy, 

Or be paid with usury ; 

And the highest gods look down 
On me with an awful frown, 
Seeing thee against them fight 
With the Christian-magic’s might, 
While I rule within this town. 

All I can I do for thee ; 

Here I offer thee my hand, 

Now deny at my command 

Thy so praised Man-Deity. 

Both thy sire and brother see 
Wrapt in guilt as thine the same, 
Since with thee they praise his name ; 
Help them, giving heed to this 
That so short the distance is 
*Twixt my hand and death’s stern claim, 
That both lie one choice beneath, 
Here my hand, there punishment. 


EUGENIA, 
I declare our joint intent, 
We have chosen all... 


CESARINUS. 
What ? 


ALL. 


CESARINUS. 
Woman, who in peril high 
Dost thy courage strangely prove, 
*T wixt thine own death and my love, 
Choosing death as best, first try 
In thy thought what ’tis to die. 


EUGENIA. 
I esteem myself thrice blest, 
Of my long desire possest. 
CESARINUS. 
Take her hence ; lest gazing thus 
On that face of perfect beauty, 
Courage fail me for my duty. 
EUGENIA, 
Father, brother, Helenus ! 


THE THREE. 


Speak. 
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EUGENIA. 
Do not deny the faith, 
Having seen me die. 
HELENUs. 
Instead 
We with thee our blood will shed. 
[EUGENIA is led off to execution. 


A moment after, Cesarinus wishes to revoke this hasty sentence ; 
but it is too late, the stroke has already fallen, and the play con- 
cludes with the vision (scarcely needed) of the Martyr’s ascent to her 
glorious reward, while her false accuser’s voice declares her own 
torment in the abyss. 

The two remaining martyr-plays of Calderon, “The Wonder-Work- 
ing Magician,” and “The Two Lovers of Heaven,” have been rendered 
by Mr. MacCarthy into English verse with great exactness, both as to 
sense and metre. We shall save ourselves trouble and moreover add 
to our reader’s pleasure by adopting his version in our extracts from 
them. The resemblances between the first-named and Faust have 
often excited attention. The translator points out one less often ob- 
served between that celebrated play and the “‘ Lovers of Heaven,” when 
he bids us notice how, in Calderon’s stock commencement, the hero 
Chrysanthus, like Faust, perplexes himself over “In the Beginning 


was the Word.” Only his difficulties are those natural to the son of 
the chief senator of Rome, to “‘a pagan suckled in a creed outworn ;” 
Faust’s are those of a proud philosopher, discarding revelation except 
when it can win the approval of his own verifying faculty. More 
wise than Goethe’s hero, Calderon’s prays thus for light : * 


“ Deity, unknown and hidden, 
God or Word, whate’er thou beest, 
Of Thyself the great beginner, 
Of Thyself the end, if Thou, 
Being Thyself beyond time’s sickle, 
Still in time the world didst fashion, 
If Thou’rt life, O living Spirit, 
If Thou’rt light, my darkened senses 
With Thy life and light enkindle.”’ 


Like Eugenia, Chrysanthus is rather further bewildered than 
instructed by the first answer to this prayer, given by the contending 
geniuses of the two religions, visibly to the audience, but invisibly to 
himself. As the whispers of faith and unbelief contend for the 
mastery within his breast, he cries aloud for a guide to show him 
which to follow. At that moment his father’s voice outside pro- 
nounces the name of Carpophorus (a learned professor of philosophy, 
but now suspected and hated as a Christian), for whose apprehension 


* Assonants in 7 and ¢. 
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he is giving orders in the emperor's name. A true Roman at least 
in this, Chrysanthus accepts the omen, and resolves to give a truce 
to his doubts till he has an opportunity of gaining instruction from 
the exiled teacher. Meantime he suffers his cousin Claudius to divert 
his melancholy by a visit to the young priestesses of Diana, in their 
college outside the walls of Rome ; among whom Cynthia (beloved by 
Claudius) is pre-eminent for learning and poetic skill, Nisida for her 
music, but Daria for the unrivalled beauty which is the cause and 
justification of her haughty pride. When the cousins approach, 


Nisida has been singing a song of Cynthia’s which she herself has set 
to music. 






“O nightingale, whose sweet exulting strain 
Tells of thy triumphs to the listening grove, 
Thou fill’st my heart with envy and with pain. 
But, no, but, no; for if thou sing’st of love, 
Jealousy’s pangs and sorrow’s tears remain.” 





Daria has lectured her two friends for writing and singing love songs 


in Diana’s grove. They defend themselves, and Daria, in the course 
of the discussion, says, at last : 







** Only upon one condition * 
Could I love, and that fruition 
Then would be my pride indeed. 







CYNTHIA. 
What may that condition be ? 


DaRIA. 
When of all mankind, I kney.’ 
One who felt a love so true 
As to give his life for me, 
Then until my own life fled, 
Him, with gratitude and pride, 
Were I sure that so he died, 
I would love though he were dead. 












NISIDA. 
Poor reward for love so great 
Were that tardy recollection, 
Since, it seems, for thy affection, 
He, till life is o’er, must wait. 









CYNTHIA. 
Soars thy vanity so high ? 
. Thy presumption is above 
All belief : be sure, for love 
No man will be found to die. 


DaRIA. 
Why more words then ? love must be 
In my case denied by heaven : 
1 Since my love cannot be given 
Save to one who’ll die for me.” 
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Chrysanthus, who coming up shortly after falls at first sight in love 
with the haughty beauty, hears this hard condition undismayed ; he 
merely inquires of her : 


‘* And death being past, 

Would he win your love at last ? 
DaRLA, 

Yes ; on that he might rely. 

CHRYSANTHUS, 

Then I pledge my troth that I 

Will to that reward aspire, — 

A poor offering at the fire 

By those beauteous eyes supplied. 
DaRIA, 

But as you have not yet died, 

Pray don’t follow me, but retire.” * [ Exit. 


In spite of his new passion Chrysanthus perseveres in his purpose of 
seeking Carpophorus. Their interview has a strange result. Soldiers 
rush in, while the mysteries of the faith are being expounded to the 
inquirer, to seize his aged instructor, with orders to convey their 
captives with muffled faces to the Senator, and, Carpophorus being 
snatched from them by a miracle, Polemius to his horror discovers 
his own son in the disguised and carefully guarded prisoner whom 
they bring him. A slave is executed in his place, and matters are 
so managed that although the disappearance of Chrysanthus cannot 
fail to excite remark, yet no one has the faintest suspicion that the 
fettered captive who languishes for some time in his father’s dungeon 
is in truth none other than hjs son. After a while Polemius relents ; 
he begins to regard his son as the victim of spells cast. upon him by 
Christian sorcerers in revenge for their own persecution : the more so 
as, now tormented by religious doubts and now by his new love, the 
soliloquies of Chrysanthus when overheard sound utterly wild and 
distracted to his father. At last the Senator admits his nephew, 
Claudius, to his confidence, who with him listens unseen while 
Chrysanthus says : 


‘* Was ever human fate so strange as mine ? 

Were unmatched wishes ever mated so ? 

Is it not enough to feel one form of woe, - 
Without being forced ‘neath opposite forms to pine, 
A triune God’s mysterious power divine 

From heaven I ask for life that I may know, 

From heaven I ask for death, life’s grisly foe, 

A fair one’s favour in my heart to shrine ; 


* This line sounds pert and vulgar, and very different to the cold but dignified 
“Pues no me sigais ahora,” of the original. Both here and elsewhere Mr. MacCarthy 
should be more on his guard against colloquial expressions and abbreviations. 

VOL. XIV. N 
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But how can death and life so well agree, 
That I can ask of heaven to end their strife, 

And grant them both in pitying love to me ? 
Yet I will ask though both with risks are rife : 

Neither shall hinder me, for heaven must be 
The arbiter of death as well as life.” 


Claudius owns that his cousin is far gone, still he hopes not past 
remedy: kind and gentle treatment, above all, a happy marriage, 
may cure him yet. Polemius takes his nephew’s advice, releases his 
son from his chains, offers rich rewards to any physician who can 
heal him and promises his consent to his marriage with any noble 
maiden (however poor) who can divert his melancholy and gain his 
affection. This proclamation reaches the three fair maidens: Nisida 
confides in her singing, Cynthia in her learning: even Daria con- 
descends to enter the lists, not for love, but to do honour to the gods 
by triumphing over the new sect of atheists. But she goes to the 
encounter with shaken confidence ; for a mystic voice has proclaimed 
a cave in her favourite woodland retreat to be “Daria’s destined 
tomb,” by the decree of Him ‘“‘ Who gave His life for her love.” The 
maiden thinks it is the spirit of the unknown youth, whom she 
before so harshly repulsed, that is calling her, and she is both 
relieved and disappointed to find him alive still in the person of 
Chrysanthus. Nor do the three beauties find the young man unpre- 
pared for the encounter: a strange physician (the disguised Carpo- 
phorus) has commenced a course of treatment which is to include a 
specially-prepared bath (the baptismal laver) for his recovery, and when 
Nisida attacks the catechumen with song and Cynthia with verse, he 
prays for heavenly strength against a power which threatens to prove 
too great for him : 


CHRYSANTHUS. 
“That melting voice, that melody 
Spell-bound holds the entrancid soul. 
Ah! from such divine control 
Who his fettered soul could free ?: 
Human Siren, leave me, go! 
Too well I feel its fatal power, 
I faint before it like a flower 
By warm winds wooed in noon-tide’s glow. 


God, whom I adore! since I 
Help myself, Thy help, oh! grant me!” 


At his prayer the one stands for the time bereft of speech, the 
other of memory, and both flee away discomfited. Daria is not dis- 
mayed by their bad success. Her motives are purer than theirs, 
and she reckons on the assistance of the gods. And Chrysanthus 
cannot pray against the charms of his adored beauty; he contents 
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himself with breathing an earnest prayer that the divine grace may 
make her like him a Christian. Their marriage is adjourned by 
mutual consent, till Daria can be won to Christ or win back her 
lover to her gods. Polemius presses their immediate union, and is 
dissatisfied by the pretexts under which they delay it. His 
displeasure turns into rage when he finds out who the disguised 
physician, who still contines to visit his son, really is, and he prepares 
his revenge. Meantime the betrothed lovers meet for the proposed 
controversy : Chrysanthus thus saluting the entrance of his lovely 
opponeat.* 

Not in vain, O fair Daria, 

Does the verdure of this garden, 

When it sees thee pass, grow young, 

As beneath spring’s dewy spangles ; 

Not in vain, since though ’tis evening, 

Thou a new Aurora dazzlest, 

That the birds in public concert 

Hail thee with a joyous anthem ; 

Not in vain the streams and fountains, 

As their crystal current passes, 

Keep melodious time and tune 

With the bent boughs of the alders ; 

The light movement of the zephyrs, 

As athwart the flowers they’re wafted, 

Bends their heads to see thee coming, 

Then uplifts them to look after.” 


But notwithstanding this courteous salutation, Chrysanthus (now a 
baptized man) shows no mercy to his lady’s cherished beliefs. He 
disposes of the claims to divinity of one of her gods after another ; 
and then calls Daria, according to her promise, to love that true God 
who died for love of her. The maiden obstinately resists the con- 
viction which is beginning to force itself on her mind, and her lover 
seems on the brink of some unworthy compliance when Carpophorus 
enters the garden and recalls him to his duty. He is speedily 
followed by Polemius, who, with a show of friendship, calls him to 
receive the guerdon of his labours in his own apartment, and there 
has him beheaded. 

Meanwhile the lovers, unsuspecting evil, have continued their 
dispute. Daria has asked how a God can die, and Chrysanthus has 
just declared to her the mystery of the Incarnation, when, before he 
can answer a fresh question of hers, his dying friend’s voice is heard 
from within : 


CARPOPHORUS (within). 


“ Seek, O soul! seek Him who died 
Solely for the love of thee. 


* Assonants in @ and ¢. 
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CHRYSANTHUS. 
All that I could have replied 
Has been said thus suddenly 
By this voice that sounding near, 
Strikes upon my startled ear 
Like the summons of my death. 


DaRIA. 
Ah! what frost congeals my breath, 
Chilling me with icy fear 
As I hear its sad lament : 
Whence did sound the voice ? 

[Enter POLEMIUS aid Soldiers, 
POLEMIUS. 
From here ; 
*Tis, Chrysanthus, my intent 
Thus to place before thy sight— 
Thus to show thee in what light 
I regard thy restoration 
Back to health—the estimation 
In which I regard the wight 
Who so skilfully hath cured thee, 
A surprise I have procured thee, 
And for him a fit reward : 
Raise the curtain, draw the cord, 
See, ’tis death! If this... 
[A curtain is drawn aside and CARPOPHORUS is seen be- 
headed, the head being at some distance from the body. 


CHRYSANTHUS, 
I freeze. 
POLEMIUS. 
Is the cure of thy disease, 
What must that disease have been ? 
*Tis Carpophorus. . . 
DaRIA. 
Dread scene ! 


POLEMIUs. 
He who with false science came 
Not to give thee life indeed, 
But that he himself should bleed :-— 
That thy fate be not the same, 
Of his mournful end take heed: 
Do not, thou that dost survive, 
My revenge stili farther drive, 
Since the sentence seems misread— 
The physician to be dead, 
And the invalid alive. 


~-  CHRYSANTHUR. 
He came here because he yearned, 
With his pure and holy breath, 
To give life, and so found death. 
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’Tis a lesson that he learned— 
*Tis a recompense he earned— 
Seeing what his Lord could do 
Being to his Master true ; 

Kill me also, He had one 

Bright example: shall J shun 
Death in turn when I have two ? 


POLEMIUS. 
Bear Chrysanthus now away 
To a tower of darksome gloom, 
Which shall be his living tomb. 


CHRYSANTHUS. 
That I hear with scant dismay, 
Since the memory of this day 
With me there will ever dwell. 
Fair Daria, fare thee well, 
And, since now thou knowest who 
Died for love of thee, renew 
The sweet vow that in the dell 
Once thou gav’st me, iii to love 
After death who so loved thee. 


PoLEMIUs. 
Take him hence. 


DarRia.* 

Ah! suddenly 
Light descendeth from above 
Which my darkness doth remove. 
Now the shadowed truth I see, 
Now the Christian’s faith profess. 
Let thy bloody lictors press 
Round me, racking every limb, 
Let me ohly die with him, 
Since I openly confess 
That the gods are false whom we 
Long have worshipped, that I trust 
Christ alone—the True—-the Just— 
The One God, whose power I see, 
And who died for love of me.” 


At this second desertion of his gods the rage of Polemius knows no 
bounds. He orders the lovers, now at last united in Christ, to be 
rudely torn asunder and carried, Chrysanthus to the common prison, 
—Daria to a house of infamy. “Since we suffer for God, God will 
help us,” says Chrysanthus. “ Christ will guard my honour which 
is now His,” exclaims Daria; “we shall see each other again in 
heaven.” Their pious trust is not disappointed. In Daria’s sorest 
peril a lion appears to defend her ; tame to the Christian virgin 


* We should advise the tran slator in his next edition to remodel this passage, so as 
to ma‘:e it close to the expression, as it is already to the inner meaning, of the original- 
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terrible to all who would harm her, he guides her footsteps to the 
cave, whence the mystic voice before sounded its auguries, There 
too she finds her lover, whose fetters an unseen hand has broken. 
Polemius and his soldiers are on their track ; Chrysanthus has 
just time to reassure his beloved spouse, who bewails her unbaptized 
state, with the thought that martyrdom is a baptism both with 
blood and fire—Daria to profess her readiness to die for the God 
Who died for her—when at the cruel father’s command, they are 
both flung down the rocky precipice in which the cave ends. Then 
the accustomed storm strikes terror into the hearts of the persecutors, 
the earth quakes, an angelic hymn resounds within the cavern, and 
an angel appears to seal its entrance with a rock and guard, for the 
reverence of coming ages, the bodies of the two lovers of heaven. 
Such is Calderon’s version of one of the most touching of the legends 
of martyrology : a version in which he has well used his own private 
judgment by softening some of its more repulsive features and by 
pruning down its exuberance of miracle. In this play, too, he is 
more successful than usual in his comic scences: Escarpin, who 
appears in them, being decidedly his best buffoon, reminding us 
sometimes by the witty apologues which he tells in and out of season 
of the inimitable Sancho of Cervantes. 

The “ Wonder-Working Magician” presents to us traits of each of 
the three preceding dramas, but so combined as to constitute an 
entirely new story. Like the first, it contains a compact with the 
Evil One: like the second and third, it shows us a pagan feeling his 
way to the truth: like the “Joseph of Women,” its heroine is un- 
justly suspected, is persecuted by the demon, and has her fair fame 
cleared at last, while it concludes, as did the “‘ Lovers of Heaven,” by 
a double martyrdom. More famous than any of the three preceding 
plays, it has given Goethe hints for his “ Faust,” and had a few of its 
most striking scenes translated by Shelley. The more literal version 
of the whole drama in Mr. MacCarthy’s new volume will enable our 
readers easily to fill for themselves the meagre outline which (with 
one or two of its finest passages) is all that we have space to offer 
them. The demon, who turns the student Cyprian into a Wonder- 
Working Magician, and so gives this drama of Calderon its name, 
aims, like Mephistopheles, not only at his destruction, but also at 
that of Justina, the most beautiful maiden in Antioch, whose Chris- 
tian faith, though never denied by her, yet does not come into the 
open daylight of persecution till near the close of the play. Cyprian’s 
passion for her is not, like Faust’s for Margaret, the consequence but 
the cause of the fatal deed signed with blood, which gives his soul to 
the Evil One. For the demon, whom he foiled in the argument on the 
divine nature in which (disguised as a traveller who had lost his way) 
he engaged with him, re-appears, after Cyprian has fallen in love, 
dripping wet as a shipwrecked voyager, talking mysteriously of a 
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great king’s favour which he once enjoyed, but lost by a rebellion ; of 
the obstinate valour which led him and his comrades to prefer to fall 
with courage than to surrender. with dishonour ; and finally exhibits 
to him such proofs of his skill in magic that Cyprian signs the 
bond he presents to him and places himself under his instruction. 
The scene of the disputation and that of the shipwreck have both 
been translated by Shelley; the third (that in which the compact is 
solemnly entered into) he has not given us. It contains a singularly 
beautiful description of Justina by Cyprian, which Mr. MacCarthy 
has rendered most successfully thus : 


CYPRIAN. 


“ The fair cradle of the skies, 
Where the infant sun reposes, 
Ere he rises, decked with roses, 
Robed in snow, to dry heaven’s eyes ; 
The green prison-bud that tries 
To restrain the conscious rose, 
When the crimson captive knows 
April treads its gardens near, 
Turning dawn’s half-frozen tear 
To a smile where sunshine glows ; 
The sweet streamlet gliding by, 
Though it scarcely dares to breathe . 
Softest murmurs through its teeth, 
From the frosts that on it lie: 
The bright pink, in its small sky, 
Shining like a coral star ; 
The blithe bird that flies afar, 
Drest in shifting shades and blooms, 
Soaring citheren of plumes, 
Harping high o’er heaven’s blue bar ; 
The white rock that cheats the sun 
When it tries to melt it down, 
What it melts is but the crown, 
Which from winter’s snow it won ; 
The green bay that will not shun, 
Though the heavens are all aglow, 
For its feet a bath of snow,— 
Green Narcissus of the brook, 
Fearless leaning o’er to look, 
Though the stream runs chill below : 
In a word, the crimson dawn, 
Sun, mead, streamlet, rosebud, May, 
Bird that sings his amorous lay, 
April's laugh that gems the lawn, 
Pink that sips the dews up-drawn, 
Rock that stands in storm and shine, 
Bay-tree that delights to twine 
Round its fadeless leaves the sun, 
All are parts which, met in one, 
Form this woman most divine. 
For myself, in blind unrest, 
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(Guess my madness if you can), 
I, to seem another man, 

In these courtly robes am drest ; 
Studious calm I now detest, 
Fame no longer fires my mind, 
Passion reigns where thought refined, 
I my firmness fling to tears, 
Courage I resign to fears, 

And my hopes I give the wind. 
I have said, and so will do, 
That to some infernal sprite 

I would offer with delight 

(And the pledge I now renew), 
Even my soul for her I woo.” 


After the signature of the bond, Cyprian retires for a year into a 
cavern to learn the magic arts which are to subdue Justina to his will. 
She, meantime, has seen her fair fame wrongfully aspersed through the 
demon’s arts, and been unable to clear it. The Governor of Antioch 
has become her foe, for one of the two jealous lovers and combatants 
whom he has committed on her account to prison is his own son. Yet 
Justina has been blameless throughout, and repulsed Cyprian himself 
with the ominous words that while she lives she can never love him. 
A year later (in the third act) the demon, gladly obeying the speil he 
has taught Cyprian to lay on him, rises to draw Justina to his side. 
But that Power to which Margaret has only recourse as a penitent 


after her fall, is invoked by Justina to help her to stand upright in 
the hour of temptation. In vain an unseen choir chants the glory of 
love in her unwilling ears: she cannot understand the trick which 
her fancy plays her. She hears incredulously the answer “ Love,” 
when she asks what this strange fire is which disturbs her peace, and 
exclaims,— 


“Tis that enamoured nightingale 
Who thus gives me the reply : 
To his partner in the vale 
(Listening on a bough hard by), 
Warbling thus his tuneful wail. 
Cease, sweet nightingale, nor show, 
By thy softly witching strain, 
Trilling forth thy bliss and woe, 
How a man might feel love’s pain, 
When a bird can feel his so. 
No: it was that wanton vine, 
That in fond pursuit has sought 
The tall tree it doth entwine, 
Till the green weight it hath brought 
Makes the noble trunk decline, 
Green entwining boughs, that hold 
What you love in your embrace, 
Make my fancy not too bold : 
Ah, if boughs thus interlace, 
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How would clasping arms infold ! 
And, if not the vine, twill be 

That bright sunflower which we see 
Turning with its tearful eyes 

To its sun-god in the skies, 
Whatsoe’er his movements be. 
Flower, thy watch no longer keep, 
Drooping leaflets fold in sleep, 

For the fond thought reappears, 
Ah, if leaves can shed such tears, 
What are those that eyes can weep ! 
Cease, then, lyrist of the grove, 
Leafy vine, unclasp thy arms, 
Fickle flower, no longer move, 

And declare, these poisoned charms 
That you use, what yields ? 


CHORUS (within). 
Love, love.” * 


And though Cyprian’s memory shakes Justina’s resolution for a 
moment, so that the demon ventures to essay to lead her off to him, 
yet the maiden declares that her will shall never consent to the sug- 
gestions of her fancy, her act never set its seal to the rash wishes of 
her thought. His power fails to move the Christian virgin, who 
stands steadfast, calling on the name of her God; and the baffled 
tempter lets her go, with the exclamation, “‘ Woman, woman, thou 
hast conquered through not suffering thyself to be conquered.” 

Meantime, Cyprian is standing amazed at the failure of his magic 
arts. He has summoned Justina with his strongest spells, and she 
has not yet obeyed. He calls once more, and a phantom figure—all 
the demon can present him with after his defeat—appears before him. 
A shudder runs through his frame at the success of his unhallowed 
charms ; but he recovers himself and pursues the false Justina into 
the forest, whence he emerges with her in his arms, saying,— 


“Fair Justina, thou hast cost me 
Even my soul. But in my judgment, 
Since the gain has been so glorious, 
Not so dear has been the purchase. ‘ 
Oh! unveil thyself, fair goddess, 
Not in clouds obscure and murky, 
Not in vapours hide the sun, 
Show its golden rays refulgent. 

{He draws aside the cloak and discovers a skeleton. 

But, O woe! what’s this I see ? 
Is it. a cold corse mute and pulseless, 


* Shelley’s version of this passage is eminently beautiful, though less close to the 
external shape of the original than the one above given. 

+ Some of our readers will remember a similar discovery in ‘‘ The Purgatory of 
St. Patrick.” 
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That within its arms expects me ? 
Who in one brief moment’s compass, 
Could upon these faded features, 
Pallid, motionless, and shrunken, 
Have extinguished the bright beauties 
Of the blush-rose and the purple ? 
THE SKELETON. 
Cyprian, such are all the glories 
Of the world that you so covet.” { Vanishes, 
The disappointed magician calls the demon to account for his 
failure, and wrings from him the unwilling confession that the power, 
higher than his, which has guarded Justina is that of the Christian’s 
God. Cyprian has at last found that All-Wise, All-Just God whom 
he has been seeking for so many years ; but, to all appearance, too 
late, for the demon (at the same moment revealing his own true 
name) claims him as his slave for ever. A fierce struggle ensues, in 
which Cyprian, calling on the Christian’s God for help, breaks loose 
from the demon’s hold, and, trusting to Him to cancel the fatal bond, 
departs to seek baptism and martyrdom. He presents himself before 
the tribunal of the Governor of Antioch to avow his faith and renounce 
the false gods. He is condemned to be beheaded along with Justina, 
who had shortly before been seized at prayer with the other Christians 
of the city. Cyprian implores the maiden’s prayers. She encourages 
him to trust in the infinite mercy of God to pardon even his sin, and 
to offer his life boldly for the faith. They suffer on the same scaffold ; 
and over their headless bodies the demon proclaims the innocence of 
Justina, and owns Cyprian’s bond to be cancelled at last by his blood. 
Pre-eminent on some accounts among the Martyr-Plays of Calderon, 
the “ Wonder-Working Magician” depicts, as they do, the search of 
the human mind for truth,— 


“‘ La sete natural, che mai non sazia, 
Se non coll’acqua, onde la femminetta 
Sammaritana dimando la grazia ;”’ 


but it goes beyond them by depicting in Cyprian the type of Man, as 
not only oppressed by his ignorance, but as also through his own deed, 
in apparently hopeless bondage to the Evil One. Its portraiture of 
the demon is far more detailed than that of the other tragedies. 
Wholly without Miltonic grandeur, devoid of the sarcastic wit of 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles, Calderon’s evil spirit strives against good 
with restless and short-sighted energy, both here and everywhere else 
hopelessly doomed to inevitable defeat, and unconsoled by even those 
temporary victories which encourage him in the English epic and the 
German drama. Before Calderon’s robust faith he goes down after a 
feeble struggle ; his dark shadow vanishes in its strong unclouded 
sunlight ; ‘men clap their hands at him, and he flees out of his 
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place.” Nevertheless, there is great power in the scenes in which the 
tempter first draws near to Cyprian ; his reminiscences of lost grandeur, 
his vague hints of fature achievements, stir the imagination ; and 
there is fine poetical justice—there is deep religious truth—in the 
way in which his defeat arises out of his own contrivance, his false 
show stirring Cyprian to grasp reality, death (the demon’s work) by 
its horror arousing his victim to take hold of life. That scene in the 
gloomy forest, where Cyprian grasps his desire, to see it straightway 
crumble into dust and ashes, can only be matched by La Motte 
Fouque’s “Sintram,” or by passages in Calderon’s own “ Autos,” as an 
impressive presentiment of Death as man’s great teacher. But Death 
and Satan are grander forms in “Sintram” than they are here, because 
they are shrouded in a greater mystery ; Calderon’s Death is but 
the ordinary skeleton with rattling bones, even more palpable than 
the exigencies of the stage require, placing, as they do, the dramatic 
writer at an inevitable disadvantage with the poet, who can tell us 
that Death is— 


«“ Ne ought to see, but like a Shade to ween, 
Unbodiéd, unsouled, unheard, unseen.” 


But if the “ Wonder-Working Magician” surpasses the other Martyr- 
Plays in its use of the spiritual world, in its bold excursions across 
the border-land which parts the seen from the unseen, it is there 
inferior in its lighter portions. What should be such are in it over- 
weighted with buffoonery of a very poor sort, persisted in under 
awful circumstances which make it alike inharmonious and un- 
natural. Even the admirable clowns, who fool away a vacant hour 
in “ Hamlet,” and prepare the spectator’s mind by reaction for the 
coming catastrophe, are not admitted by Shakespeare, like Calderon’s 
buffoons, to disturb the scenes which unveil the spirit-world and 
drive the solitary beholder to the verge of madness by the revelation. 
Often superfluous in the other Martyr-Plays, Calderon’s jesters are 
a distinct grievance in the latter part of the “‘ Wonder-Working 
Magician.” Its love-scenes, too, are not equal to those of “ The Two 
Lovers of Heaven.” Those jealous wooers, whose indiscretion (though 
unprovoked) endangers Justina’s reputation, and forces her into some 
of the embarrassed Spanish beauty’s ordinary devices and conceal- 
ments, are strange forms to stand at the side of an incipient saint and 
martyr. And Cyprian has recourse too soon to unlawful methods of 
success to leave scope for the natural development of that hidden 
love for him in Justina’s heart, which is only revealed to us as to 
herself, by that kightning-flash which, heralding the demon’s entrance, 
is the precursor of that desperate combat, whence the Christian 
maiden emerges victorious and ready for her martyr-crown. True 
there are no lines of such poetic beauty in “The Two Lovers of Heaven” 
as those in which Justina watches with incredulity and displeasure 
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the struggles of her awakening passion for Cyprian ; but there is a 
sweetness and a pathos in the tale of Chrysanthus and Daria which, 
with all its sublimity and weird terrors, we do not find in the “Wonder- 
Working Magician.” The close of both plays is a beautiful expansion 
of a wonderfully pathetic line of Tasso, which tells how 























“ The thing which Life denied by Death is given.” 








For it is only as they go to die together that Justina owns to 
Cyprian that she loves him ; Chrysanthus and Daria are only wedded 
in the tomb. But, while Justina in her long-tried holiness rises 
ubove the late penitent, who clings to her for support, as Beatrice 
above Dante in Scheffer’s well-known picture, Daria is more engag- 
ing to our feelings by her feminine loveliness and weakness. Wiser 
than the heroine of Corneille’s famous play, her lover’s imminent 
peril has opened her eyes to the truth in time to share his danger ; 
happier than Pauline, the offering of her life is accepted along with 
her husband’s, and, clinging to his loved hand, she passes with him 
through the dark portals which received Antigone and Hemon (with 
many another ill-fated pair of antique story) find, unlike them, a 
light and a glory beyond the gloom, and to love her spouse hence- 
forth, as angels love in the presence of the Most High. 

As in the greatest modern exemplification of Tasso’s thought, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” the climax both of “The Two Lovers of 
Heaven” and of the “Wonder-Working Magician” is reached some 
time before the play closes. Daria’s hasty and heroic profession of 
faith, Cyprian’s discovery and renunciation of the Evil One, are the 
culminating points of the two dramas in which they occur ; points 
to which every previous scene has led up with a skill delightful to 
the critical student and amply justifying Schiller’s opinion of their 
author. Nevertheless the spectator’s interest is as intense in their 
consequences, as in those two decisive moments, and continues 
unabated in each case up to the last catastrophe: in the one play till 
the final disappearance from mortal view of the often severed and 
now strangely united pair, in the other up to the awful moment 
when the demon stands over the headless trunks of Cyprian and 
Justina, like Clytemnestra over the bodies of Agamemnon and 
Cassandra—not to proclaim, as she does, a triumph, but to acknow- 
ledge his own humiliation and defeat. Yet perhaps the simplicity of 
u single and last climax, like that which ends “The Joseph of 
Women,” is grander than are even these fine complex effects. 
Despite its absence of a hero, that play is made throughout beautiful 
by the noble character of Eugenia, who, in her inaccessibility to 
earthly love, shows, beside the white and red rose-buds which the 
two other plays transplant to expand in Eden, like a pure lily of 
paradise blooming among the thorns of persecution. Her story, if 
Jess interesting in its earlier stages, is developed by Calderon with 
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the same skill as theirs, till at its close her sudden revelation of her 
innocence crushes her false accuser without an effort, her disclosure 
of her true self overthrows her image and the idol-worship built 
upon it, and her choice of death for the truth’s sake, rather than of an 
imperial marriage, conducts us without a pause, in breathless admira- 
tion, to her most glorious martyrdom. 

From all three plays we turn as from a splendid series of sacred 
pictures of the most glorious period of Spanish painting. When we 
first entered the gallery, the homeliness of some of the accessories to 
the principal groups, the peculiar and local colouring, the curious 
disguise of the saintly forms of ancient Rome, Alexandria, and 
Antioch in the Spanish costume of the seventeenth century, op- 
pressed us, as we have said, with a sense of incongruity. Nor has a 
prolonged gaze brought us more than glimpes of the holiest and 
best expression which Christian art can reach. But as our eye got 
accustomed to what at first surprised it, it imbibed delight from rich 
hues and picturesque forms, from skilfully disposed groups and 
sweet and noble faces, till enjoyment of what was present took the 
place of regret for what was absent, and we could depart penetrated 
with admiration for the artist’s genius, and with respect for the 
evident sincerity of his devotion. 

FE. J. Hasexy, 
























THE SHIP OF FOLLY. 


By tHe AvutHor or “ WuitE Rose anp Rep.” 





Wuat Bark is this by the soft winds driven, 
With scarce a rag of remaining sail ? 

Under the gentle eyes of Heaven 

It drifteth, crowded with faces pale ! 


Who’s at the helm, with his hair back blowing, 
[And very badly he seems to steer !] 

Loosely his raven iocks are flowing — 

The shade of Brrox, by all that’s queer! 






Close beside him a blushing bevy 
Of women on tiger-skins repose : 

Their cheeks are waxen, their eyes are heavy, 

They wear loose trousers, and yawn, and doze. 
















Daintily drest, but sea-sick slightly, 
Leans Chateaubriand over the rail, 
Watch’d by an Indian maid politely— 
A sort of Choctaw Madame de Staél ! 


There’s Grillparzer with scowl and swagger ; 
Kotzebue, too, with prolific pen ; 

Werner with poison’d bowl and dagger ;— 

All the stormy women and men ! 


Atala, Charlotte, Medora, Haidée, 
Mrs. Haller, may be descried— 

Fair of feature, in morals shady, 

Caress’d and wheedled—and kick’d aside ! 














Underneath, in the cabin, thickly 
Gather the Revellers, wild of will— 

Alfred de Musset with smile so sickly, 

Heine, with laughter so thin and shrill. 


Women, too! actress, cocotte, and gipsy, 
Mimi Pinson, and all the rest— 

Each bareheaded, with eyeballs tipsy, 

Leering there on a reveller’s breast ! 


Poof! how close it is below there— 
Best again to the deck repair ; 
At least a breath from heaven may blow there; 
But, down in the cabin, one chokes for air. 


THE SHIP OF FOLLY. 


Byron smiles as he grasps the tiller, 
Haidée sobs as she bites her bun, 

And the little “ stowaway,” Joaquin Miller, 
Gapes at a symbol, and cries ‘‘ What fun !” 


For up the mast their flag is flying— 
A white Death’s-head with grinning teeth— 
“ Eat, drink, and love—for the day is dying,” 
Written in cipher underneath. 


“Vanity! vanity! love and Revel !” 
“Take a sip of absinthe, my dear!” 

“ Religion’s a bore, but I like the Devil!” 
These are some of the words we hear. 


O’er the vessel, so small and crowded, 
Walking the wind with solemn tread, 

Two Spirits hang, their faces shrouded, 
And talk, as they linger overhead. 


SPIRIT OF ROUSSEAU. 


Why rocks this ship upon the main, 
When all the waves repose ? 


Spirit OF GOETHE. 


They feel a breeze within the brain, 
And so they think it blows. 


SprriT oF ROUSSEAU. 


But all is sweet—'tis summer time— 
Soft sighs the silken swell. 


SPIRIT OF GOETHE. 


Still, thou and I dream’d, ere our prime, 
Our tea-cup storms as well! 


Still as glass is the ocean weather, 
All is quiet, and still, and warm,— 

Yet see! the Stormy Ones crowd together, 
Baring their brows as in times of storm ! 


“ Thunder and lightning, we defy you !” 
“Fate, we scorn thee!” loud they cry ; 

“ Blow your loudest, O wind, on high! you 
Can only make us blaspheme and die !” 





THE SHIP OF FOLLY. 


Spirit OF ROUSSEAU. 
Methinks this bitter song is stale— 
So oft it hath been sung. 


SPIRIT OF GOETHE. 
That very vessel thro’ a gale 
I steer’d, when I was young. 


SPIRIT OF ROUSSEAU. 
Most of the crew are ghosts, like us, 
To one proud gesture pinned. 


SPrIrRIT OF GOETHE, 
Herr Gott! ’tis too ridiculous !— 
There’s not a breath of wind. 


Spirits tremendous, you're right precisely ! 
The song of the Stormy is quite absurd ; 

There’s just a breeze to sail with nicely, 
The waves are gentle to boat and bird. 


Yonder, Liberty’s Ark is floating, 

There’s the Dove with the branch in its beak ! 
Even the Pope on the brine is boating, 

Safe, in his Tub, in despite of the leak. 


Go by, O Stormy Ones, dreaming wildly 
You breast the Storm with heroic mind, 

On your brows may the breeze blow mildly; 
When you're sea-sick, may Fate be kind. 


But, O ye Women, black-eyed and blue-eyed, 
Who listen still to the old stale song ; 

Ye victims of mock-heroics ; true-eyed, 
Credulous, innocent, spite of wrong. 


Yours is the sorrow, theirs the pleasure— 
Yours is the tears, and theirs the laugh ; 

The cowards sip the froth of the measure, 
But give you the poisonous dregs to quaff. 


Lords of mischief and melancholy, 
Wait till the real storms rise and roll ; 
But leave the decks of that Ship of Folly, 
For terra firma, O Woman-Soul ! 





MR. FITZJAMES STEPHEN & MR. LESLIE STEPHEN.* 


. a deal 


THE stephens, or some of them, form a group in Mr. Galton’s work 
on “ Hereditary Genius,” and a remarkable group it is; a group whose 
future history, so far as it can be dealt with as public property, will 
no doubt be watched with curiosity by observers interested in re- 
gistering facts of the kind dealt with by Mr. Galton. So far as my 
personal knowledge of the group goes—a knowledge dating from my 
boyhood—the Stephens have all been able men. James Stephen, 
Master in Chancery, was, of course, dead before my time. He was 
one of the coadjutors of Wilberforce, Babington, Macaulay, and the 
rest, in the anti-slavery agitation, and was understood to have ex- 
pended a great deal of rare talent and industry in labour that did 
not much come to the front. Three of his sons, Mr. James Stephen, 
who was at the Colonial Office ; Serjeant Stephen, who edited Black- 
stone ; and Mr. George Stephen, a solicitor, happened to come more 
or less within the range of my juvenile observation, and there was a 
strong family likeness between them, which descended to the boys, 
so far as I knew them. Mr. George Stephen was solicitor to Chan- 
cery prisoners in contempt of court, and got knighted when he was, 
I should think, about fifty years of age. He wrote the Adventures of 
a Gentleman in Search of a Horse, and the Adventures of an Attorney in 
Search of Practice ; the former, a really good book of the kind. Late 
in life he went to the bar, and, after a time, to Australia, where, I 
believe, some of his sons still are (one of them, James Wilberforce, 
had marked mathematical capacity, but there my knowledge ends). 
Not very long ago, I think Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton published 
a book of Sir George Stephen’s, of the same order, I believe, as the 
Reverend John Young’s Christ of History ; but, though a clever and 
versatile man, he is rightly placed by Mr. Galton in the family sub- 
class ; and did not carry anything like so many guns as his brother, 
Sir James Stephen, who became Professor of History at Cambridge, 
after he quitted the Colonial Office. Mr. James Stephen, Q.C., and 
Mr. Leslie Stephen (who has long ago ceased to be known as the 


* Liserty, Equanity, Fraternity. By James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C. 

Essays ON FREE-THINKING AND PLAIN-sPEAKING. By Leslie Stephen. I. The Broad 
Church ; II. Religion as a Fine Art; III. Darwinism and Divinity; IV. Are we 
Christians? V. A Bad Five Minutes in the Alps; VI. Shaftesbury’s ‘‘ Charac- 
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Apology for Plain-speaking. 
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Reverend Leslie Stephen) are sons of Sir James. They continue, 
without any falling off, to put it at the lowest, the family tradition 
of high culture, intellectual acuteness, and versatile social energy 
and public spirit. In their persons the family type has passed far 
forward out of “the cold shade” of the Clapham sect ; but to make 
a fine jumble of metaphors, the scent of the rose clings to the vase ; 
in other words the polemical spirit, and in quasi-theological forms 
too, is quick and vigorous in them both. The two books before us 
xre remarkable illustrations of the kind of metempsychosis which a 
given moral and intellectual type may undergo in the course of a 
generation or two. The family likeness is strong in them both. 

I hope there is nothing which even in these days of macadamised 
scarcely-human Leading-Article-ism can be called egotistic in the bad 
sense, if I say what those who have -ever happened to read many 
pages of my writing must well know, namely, that the straightfor- 
wardness and resolute clear-headedness of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and 
his brother, Mr. Leslie Stephen, have always had strorg attractions 
for me, and it has very often happened to us to be writing the same 
things in almost the same words all in one breath. Both the books 
now before us have the same qualities of their author’s manner (for 
we can safely use that word in the singular), but both strike me as 
being a little harsh and coarse at times. There is more excuse for 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, I think, than for Mr. Fitzjames (upon this par- 
ticular point), because the former had to “ cut prejudice against the 
grain,” with an immense majority to confront. The whole raison- 
étre of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s book, and especially of his manner 
in writing it, is not quite so clear. Indeed, if one puts aside for a 
moment the question of argumentative symmetry or completeness, 
one can hardly help wondering why that portion of the book which 
attacks the doctrine of Liberty was written ; or, at least, why it 
was written in so unsparing a mood. Mr. Mill’s great treatise was 
written not because the principle of liberty was flourishing, but 
because it was decaying ; and it has been steadily decaying year by 
year ever since. Of course, “logic is logic,” as the deacon says at 
the end of the “ One ’Oss Shay,” and when a man has a case to make 
out he must do it ; but still there is a difference between the manner 
in which one is supposed to treat the cause of a successful majority 
and that of a poor ragged minority, such as those are who accept the 
doctrine of liberty pretty much as Mr. Mill preached it. There never 
yet was an age or nation in which any considerable, or even respect- 
able, number of men showed themselves over-much inclined to 
respect the rights of others, define them as you will; and quick- 
eyed persons have long seen that, as Mr. Mill said, we are entering 
upon a time of reaction very unfavourable to all kinds of liberty, 
except such as are nearly always in the power of the rich. Mr. 
Stephen knows quite well what the majority of men are. He accu- 
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rately describes them more than once : some are good ; a great many 
are bad ; and the large majority indifferent. He knows, as we all 
know, that with really fractional exceptions, mankind are as un- 
thinkingly imitative as sheep, and ready to fly at each other's 
throats for anything new in opinion or conduct. As a law reformer 
he has his own reasons to know how difficult it is to get anything new 
attended to in this weary world, and how hard it is to work even 
such “liberty” as we all possess, so as to do much good with it. 
And if Mr. Stephen should ever be a Judge—and every sensible man 
in England (except his competitors) would rejoice to see him Chief 
Justice—I have no doubt he will be perfectly fair and moderate in 
tone when he delivers his dicta, but he is not always sufficiently self- 
restrained as an advocate. 

Mr. Stephen, on pages 187 and 188, puts the case of a person 
saying, in reference to legislation intended to discourage vice, “I 
admit that this measure will greatly discourage and diminish drunk- 
enness and licentiousness, [but] I oppose it on the broad plain 
ground that if people like to get drunk and lead dissolute lives, no 
one else ought to interfere. Fiat libertas, ruat justitia,” and so forth. 
To this Mr. Stephen makes “the public” reply in terms of natural 
contempt, ending thus: “If freedom does not like it, let her go and 
sit on the heights, self-gathered in her prophet mind, and send the 
fragments of her mighty voice rolling down the wind! She will be 
better employed in spouting poetry on the rocks of the Matterhorn 
than in patronizing vice on the flags of the Haymarket.” 

Now, in the first place, Mr. Stephen must know that no sane 
person has ever said anything like what he here puts into the mouth of 
the man of straw whom it suits him to set up in order to be “ guyed” 
in this manner, and burnt afterwards. No opponent of legal measures 
addressed to vice merely as vice has ever opposed such measures on 
grounds which admit their tendency to “ diminish or discourage” the 
evils in question, whatever they may happen to be. We who oppose 
such legislation do it, indeed, on the ground that it violates a first 
principle of morals ; but it is a first principle on the inviolability of 
which depends, in our opinion, all that is good in civil society; to 
violate which in order to attack a given mischief is, we say, to commit 
a wrong, just as much as it would be a crime to pick one man’s pocket 
in order to give another a new coat. And, secondly, we say it is 
abundantly proved that all such legislation either increases the specific 
evil at which it is aimed, or creates a fresh one. And we go on to say . 
that in addition to the first inherent mischief which clings to all 
such legislation, and in addition to the fact that it always defeats 
itself in the long run, it cannot be carried out, and never is carried 
out, without incidental injustice and hardship frequently to good 
people, always to some one. This is a very different account of the 
matter from the foolish speech Mr. Stephen puts into our mouths, 

o 2 
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and we must remember that this misrepresentation of Mr. Stephen's 
is not addressed to a lenient minority, but to a majority well able to 
get themselves attended to, and fully disposed to hoot down, and if 
necessary kick down with heavy boots, a minority holding opinions 
which have always been heard chiefly among the forlorn hopes of 
human progress (for after all, I suppose, Mr. Stephen believes in 
something that may be called “ progress”). It would not be fair to 
quarrel with him for mangling the words of Mr. Tennyson in a poem 
which he elsewhere quotes in a very different vein, but it is perfectly 
fair to say that the whole passage is a stroke of vulgar Leading. 
article-ism, with a very unworthy ad captandum element in it. We 
find that Mr. Huxley, in his “ Administrative Nihilism,” could not 
help talking about the Haymarket. Neither, it seems, can Mr. 
Stephen—though the trick is worthy of writers of far lower rank. 
By all means test principles upon extreme grounds; but do not 
choose your instance with so shrewd an eye to the brutal sort of 
British virtue. Unhappily, Mr. Stephen (Mr. Huxley also, though 
he is not so bad) is far too prone to what we may call the “yah, 
yah !” manner of controversy. It may be merely his boisterous good 
humour ; but it does not add to the force of a man’s logic—though it 
may help to hound on mobs—to wind up an argument with “yah, 
yah, I'll have your hat!” 

Mr. Stephen takes the words “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” as 
symbols or summary expressions of what he calls the modern creed; 
bat it might very well be argued that there is no modern creed 
numbering many adherents which would inscribe the whole three of 
these terms upon its flag. More than once Mr. Stephen refers to 
Comtism, though with hesitation and reserve ; and the hesitation is 
becoming, for the Comtist solidarity of the race hardly works out 
either towards liberty or towards equality. The broadest tendency 
of the times is towards a mean and sordid popular Despotism. We 
do, indeed, see a strong tendency towards what is called levelling 
down—the “I’m as good as you are!” tendency ; and very disgusting 
it is. But those in whom that sort of impulse is the political domi- 
nant never knew what Liberty is, and never did they show their 
ignorance of it more glaringly than they do now. For the rest, 
civilised society in Europe and America is broken up into moral and 
political cliques, each of which aims not at liberty for all, but at 
compelling others by force of law to do this, that, or the other. From 
the Trades-Unionist who thinks picketing fair, to the advocate of a 
Maine Liquor Law, and so round the whole circle of anarchists, we 
find the one thing wanting is that sense of simple justice which finds 
its appropriate expression in the demand for Liberty. It seems 
scarcely possible to conceive the doctrines of coercion carried to 
greater lengths than warring groups of political sectarians are now 
struggling to carry them. 
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Let us, however, approach more closely the first of the topics treated 
of in Mr. Stephen’s book. He begins by quoting from the first chapter 
of Mr. Mill’s great essay as follows :— 

“The object of this Essay is to assert one very simple principle, as 
entitled to govern absolutely the dealings of society with the indi- 
vidual in the way of compulsion and control, whether the means used 
be physical force in the form of legal penalties, or the moral coercion 
of public opinion. That principle is, that the sole end for which 
mankind are warranted, individually or collectively, in interfering 
with the liberty of action of any of their number, is self-protection. 
That the only purpose for which power can be rightfully exercised 
over any member of a civilised community against his will, is to 
prevent harm to others. His own good, either physical or moral, is 
not a sufficient warrant. He cannot rightfully be compelled to do or 
forbear because it will be better for him to do so, because it will make 
him happier, because in the opinions of others to do so would be 
wise, or even right. ‘These are good reasons for remonstrating with 
him, or reasoning with him, or persuading him, or entreating him, 
but not compelling him, or visiting him with any evil in case he do 
otherwise. To justify that, the conduct from which it is desired to 
deter him must be calculated to produce evil to some one else. The 
only part of the conduct of anyone for which he is amenable to society, 
is that which concerns others. In the part which merely concerns 
himself, his independence is of right, absolute. Over himself, over 
his own body and mind, the individual is sovereign.” 

This principle I heartily and wholly accept, but I think it can be 
only partially made out upon merely Utilitarian principles. A very 
strong, and practically unanswerable argument, is indeed within reach 
upon those principles, and Mr. Mill and Mr. Samuel Bailey have 
exhibited it ; but not a scientific argument; and this Mr. Stephen’s 
book helps to prove. What is more, it has always been my opinion 
(as will have been gathered from a previous paper) that Mr. Mill 
himself, in the Essay on “ Liberty,” unconsciously shifts his ground 
from time to time, and implicitly prays in aid premisses to which he 
has no right. It is not (who could suppose such a thing?) that the 
criterion of Happiness would not suffice if we only knew everything ; 
but that seeing we never can, it utterly breaks down (and this, we 
go on to say, is just what might be expected from any attempt to 
separate between the quality and the motive of actions). Upon Mr. 
Mill’s statement of the “ principle” of the Essay, Mr. Stephen goes on 
to make a variety of comments. For one act (says he) from which 
persons are restrained by the fear of the law, there are uncounted 
numbers from which they are restrained by fear of the disapprobation 
of others, “which is the moral sanction,” or by the fear of punish- 
ment in a future state, “which is the religious sanction,” or by fear 
of their own disapprobation, “which may be called the conscientious 
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sanction, and may be regarded as a compound case of the other two.” 
It may be so regarded, no doubt,—anything may be regarded as any- 
thing else you please, if‘you will only try hard enough ; but we on the 
other side fancy that there must have been a large amount of very des- 
perate trying and a great deal of unconscious juggling with identical 
propositions before any one could regard “ the conscientious sanction” 
in this way. Here, it will be perceived, we come once again to a dead 
block, and the dead block must remain until some one shows us (what 
we call) Conscience in the very act of sprouting from the seed of Fear: 
or at least educates us up to the point of being able, without a violent 
shock of incongruity in our feelings, to say “‘ This will have unpleasant 
consequence ” for “ This is wrong.” However, this matter is thrashed 
out, so far as words can do it. The case seems hopeless, otherwise 
we might go on to wonder that Mr. Stephen could write thus :— 

“In the innumerable majority of cases, disapprobation, or the 
moral sanction, has nothing whatever to do with self-protection. The 
religious sanction is by its nature independent of it. Whatever 
special forms it may assume, the fundamental condition of it is a 
being intolerant of evil in the highest degree, and inexorably deter- 
mined to punish it wherever it exists, except upon certain terms. I 
do not say that this doctrine is true, but I do say that no one is 
en.citled to assume it without proof to be essentially immoral and 
mischievous. Mr. Mill does not draw this inference, but I think his 
theory involves it, for I know not what can be a greater infringement 
of his theory of liberty, a more complete and formal contradiction of 
it, than the doctrine that there is a court and a judge, in which, and 
before whom, every man must give an account of every work done in 
the body, whether self-regarding or not. According to Mr. Mill’s 
theory, it ought to be a good plea in the day of judgment to say, ‘I 
pleased myself and hurt nobody else.’ Whether or not there will ever 
be a day of judgment is not the question, but upon his principles the 
conception of a day of judgment is fundamentally immoral. A God 
who punished any one at all, except for the purpose of protecting 
others, would, upon his principles, be a tyrant trampling on liberty.” 

Let the reader compare this with the definition of Virtue on 
page 303: “ Virtue [ts] the habit [?] of acting upon principles fitted 
to promote the happiness of men in general and especially those forms 
of happiness which have reference to the permanent element in men ;” 
[and Virtue] “is connected with and will in the long run contribute to 
the individual happiness of those who practise it, and especially 
to that part of their happiness which is connected with the permanent 
elements of their nature.” 

Surely it is impossible here not to ask two questions of Mr. 
Stephens. First, Do you really mean to tell us that the Divine 
Judge, supposing there is one, could at last condemn a man on the 
ground that, though he never injured anyone else, he neglected to 
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provide for his own happiness? Are not you, Mr. Stephen, in a far 
worse dilemma here than Mr. Mill? Would such a verdict as that 
be moral at all? Secondly, can it be, or rather must it not be, that 
we have at last run the fox to the earth in the words which I have 
italicised in the second extract? What, what on earth, can these 
permanent elements of man’s nature be? Unless there is some 
quality in these “ permanent elements” which possesses an authority 
of its own apart from “ pleasure,” the Divine Judge who punishes a 
man who has pleased himself and hurt no one, punishes him for not 
taking sufficient care of his own pleasure “ in the long run.” 

We will try once more. On pages 310, 311, we have the following: 
“To the question, ‘Admitting the existence of God, do you believe 
him to be good?’ I should reply, If by ‘good’ you mean ‘ disposed 
to promote the happiness of mankind absolutely,’ I answer no. If by 
‘good’ you mean virtuous, I reply, the question has no meaning. A 
virtuous man is a being of whom we can form an idea more or less 
distinct, but the ideas of virtue and vice can hardly be attached to a 
Being who transcends all or most of the conditions out of which 
virtue and vice arise. If the further question is asked, Then what 
moral attributes do you ascribe to this Being, if you ascribe to him 
any at all? I should reply, I think of him as conscious and having 
will, as infinitely powerful, and as one who, whatever he may be in 
his own nature, has so arranged the world or worlds in which I live 
as to let me know that virtue is the law which he has prescribed to 
me and to others.” 

Now, let us take this step by step, as Mr. Stephen puts it. Do you 
think God is good? says he. And he answers, as Butler and others 
have done, not disposed to promote the happiness of mankind absolutely. 
Do you think he is virtuous? The question is meauingless applied 
to such a Being. Then what moral attributes do you attribute to 
your Supreme ? And, says Mr. Stephen, He has will, he has power, 
and he has prescribed virtue as a law to me and to others. Surely 
we have here once more run the fox to earth. Your God, it appears, 
is not disposed to make men happy absolutely. Agreed. Then, on 
what conditions is he disposed to promote their happiness? On con- 
dition, you tell us, that they obey the law of virtue which he has pre- 
scribed. Then, if the pursuit of virtue and the pursuit of happiness 
are not two different things, what does all this come to? IfI can 
understand English it comes to a bewildering jungle of identical pro- 
positions, in which you cannot see the wood for the trees :— 


. What is it to be virtuous? 

. To promote the happiness of others. 

. Is that all? 

. No, we must also promote our own happiness. 
. How must we promote our own happiness? 
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A. By avoiding the unhappiness which will be inflicted upon us if 
we do not. 

Q. Then, if the terms Of the argument are thus inter-convertible 
ad infinitum, what do you mean by the word virtue, and the word 
punishment ! 

A. (Da capo.) 


[It may be observed at this point that in Mr. Mill’s view of the 
subject the place of Mr. Stephen’s Supreme Being, fixing the destiny 
of man according to the permanent elements of his nature, is filled by 
the conception of Man’s highest interests as a progressive being. 
True, there is here, in my opinion, an illusion, and the “ Man” of the 
argument is a mere hypothesis—a figment. But the thing which 
gives such figments their share of power is the fact that no one ever 
does really think of himself as dead. In JJiddlemarch, old Feather- 
stone in preparing his will thinks of himself as alive under the mould 
enjoying the discomfiture of his legal relatives when the frog-faced 
illegitimate son takes possession and “strides about his lands.” | 


The questions of the Religious Sanction (in some shape) and of the 
ultimate formula or formule of Moral Science cannot of course be ex- 
cluded from any discussion of Liberty ; but let us for a moment turn 
more directly to this latter point. We will begin by putting an 
imaginary case. Let us suppose a great strong man comes upon a 
weaker man who is closely examining a plant. The strong man says, 
“You shall not do that.” The weak one declines to leave off. The 
strong one then proceeds to enforce his view of the matter by wringing 
the weak one’s neck on the spot. 

Mr. Fitzjames wants to make out—he would fully accept my state- 
ment of the case as a fair one—that we have no means of deter- 
mining, as 2 matter of moral science, that this act of the strong man 
was wrong until we have proved that its results would be unfavour- 
able to his own “‘ permanent ” happiness and that of others. I think, 
on the contrary, that the emotion of disapproval with which (as Mr. 
Stephen or any Utilitarian would admit) we regard such an act—that 
emotion being a sympathetic form of the emotion which the weak 
man felt in resisting the strong one,—enclosés or furnishes the raw 
material of a moral dictum, which is the premiss of a number of 
moral conclusions which are absolutely certain ; which may be made 
thus certain without any discussion of the utility or otherwise of 
given actions ; which, indeed, never can be made certain by any such 
considerations. The matter of the general happiness of mankind, 
as well as that of the individuals concerned, comes, of course, into 
question when such a case is put. For instance, ifeverybody were to 
behave like the strong man, civil society would come to grief; and, 
more remotely still, nobody can tell what good the strong man might 
be hindering,—the discovery of the tonic properties of cinchona or 
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gentian might be prevented or postponed for a century,—and so on. 
All such considerations are legitimate, but they do not, of themselves, 
furnish us with definite first principles. Some of us, on the other 
side, think that when we analyse any such situation as I have just 
put, with its concomitants, we arrive at an absolute and definite first 
principle, which reels out into the doctrine that the only things in 
which human beings in civil society are necessarily and always (the 
question of political compact is of course reserved here) entitled to 
interfere with each other’s conduct by compulsion, may be ranged 
under three heads. 

1. Cruelty, 

2. Fraud, 

3. Acts which are (all circumstances considered) infra-human, or 
deliberately and openly insulting to all moral ideals whatever. The 
difficulty of making out this third category is obvious, and I fully 
admit it ; but the difficulty is, so far from being peculiar to our view, 
reduced, under that view, to its lowest dimensions. The difticulty is 
obvious—e.y., supposing—which I deny—that the conduct of Brig- 
ham Young or the writings of Arthur Schopenhauer came under this 
category—as some, perhaps, would contend that they did—which 
should come up first and worst for punishment, and what form should 
the punishment assume? There are also difficulties possible under 
the first and second categories, but none of the same rank, and none 
that approach those of the Utilitarian theory. It seems to me to be 
nonsense for Mr. Stephen or any one else to go out of his way to 
prove that the friends of Liberty, as a principle, may be placed in 
practical dilemmas. Quis negavit? So may the friends of Utility as 
a principle. But what, surely, makes it plain that the course taken 
by Mr. Mill, or, as I think, more philosophically by Mr. Spencer, is 
the right one, is this,—that the result does enable us to make out a 
consistent scheme of abstract morality, and pronounce absolute dicta 
beforehand, with a reservation for special circumstances (call them 
dicta in blank, if you like, as a friendly critic of the present writer 
once‘did). Whereas Mr. Stephen has frankly to admit that on some 
of the most awful questions that can concern human legislation, 
whether that of public opinion or otherwise, there is nothing to trust 
to but the Rule of Thumb. 

Surely there is an obvious difference between the expediency of 
saying beforehand,— 

We are entitled to interfere by penalties in all cases whatsoever ; but 
there will perhaps always be cases to be determined by Rule of Thumb, in 
which it will be more convenient to refrain from exercising the right, 
and saying beforehand,— 

It is wicked to interfere by penalties, except in certain cases, definable 
in scientific terms, though the application may occasionally be difficult ; 
but there are certain occasions upon which this right of interference may 
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be extended by tacit or explicit consent, as under martial law,* or in civil 
compacts for governmental purposes. 

Upon which of these principles would a tolerably acute man prefer 
that a Constitution should be drawn up? Surely, upon the second ; 
even if it were only for the reason that it is better to have a few 
things defined beforehand than none at all. To say that the first 
would be better than the second is very much like saying that you 
would rather bind yourself to serve a master without making a con- 
tract than with one. But the question with Mr. Stephen, whether 
you may not have a right to persecute a man for expressing a par- 
ticular opinion, is a question of the rightness or wrongness of the 
opinions, and the probable consequences of persecuting the preachers 
of it. And it follows that the question of the degree of persecution 
which may be applied in any given case—e.g., whether George Fox or 
Jacob Behmen ought to be flogged at a cart’s tail, like Titus Oates, 
or only fined—is also a question to be referred to the Rule of Thumb, 
Now, is any uncommitted person willing to believe that a doctrine of 
morals which works out to any such result as this can be a true one? 
Take the other view of the matter. Mr. Spencer, Mr. Mill, Wilhelm 
Humboldt, and a minority everywhere, will maintain that you have no 
right to prosecute the Quaker at all. Is this no advantage, even 
though you may be placed ina practical dilemma when, so to speak, 
a mutiny breaks out on board your ship in mid-ocean, or your whole 
house is in flames? If in Germany, when the very Jand-stiirm was 
called out and the enemy was at the gates, a Quaker were to go 
about enjoining men not to fight, you might have to do something, 
and the Quaker would not complain if you did. But even here 
your first principle would guide you. You are not left to Rule of 
Thumb. You will be bound to say, “The minimum of interference 
must be my rule in this case, and I must make it plain that I am 
sorry for the Quaker. I will restrain his liberty for the present, but 
will do him no further harm.” I can overhear the scornful—I was 
going to say the brutal—laughter with which this kind of conclusion 
will be received ; and I admit it has politically an impotent ‘look. 
But what then? As I said once before, referring to an article in the 
Pali Mall Gazette, which perhaps reappears in this volume of Mr. 


* I heartily agree with Mr. Stephen when he says (p. 169) that ‘‘the manner in 
which war is conducted is worthy of much greater attention than it has received, as 
illustrating the character and limits of the struggles of civil life.” I have fre- 
quently insisted upon this point, and once discussed it at some length in a weekly 
journal in answer to an article which was plainly from Mr. Stephen's pen, in 
the Pall Mall Gazette. It is unnecessary to say that my own conclusion was the 
direct opposite of Mr. Stephen's. In this very book Mr. Stephen argues (on a cer- 
tain special question as to which I happen to agree with him) from the case of a ship 


at sea! It would be as much to the point to argue from what you do when a house 
is on fire. 
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Stephen’s, the whole argument of the other side in these matters may 
be put in five words—Where are your material guarantees? And I 
frankly answer, Nowhere that I know of. My own trast in confining 
the Quaker would be where the Quaker’s was; and the Being whose 
moral arrangements permitted the difficulty would, if we were true 
men, see us out of it. A discussion which I had many years ago with 
a friend on these very questions ended by his saying, with cynical 
humour, “I haven't got your trust in Providence.” No; and that is 
where the shoe pinches, at last. 

If, says Mr. Stephen, those who decline to accept the Utilitarian 
standard as a guide (p. 336—this is not his phrase, but it is the 
right one, and it is a fair equivalent), mean no more than that 
the contemplation of human conduct produces involuntary emotions 
of various kinds in every spectator, and that there is a resemblance 
between the acts which excite sympathy and antipathy in different 
ages and places— cadit questio. Elsewhere he remarks, that if 
those whom he calls Intuitionalists do not mean to assert that 
something called Conscience delivers final moral laws out of 
hand, there is nothing in their case which Utilitarians need care 
to dispute. But Anti-utilitarians cannot admit these propositions. 
This corn has, I repeat, been thrashed and thrashed a hundred times, 
and the outcome, as I should myself put it, .is this:—There are 
certain departments of human conduct in which it is easy to 
deduce an ideal, to which all men and women should try to con- 
form, but in which this or that manner of living may be right or 
wrong, according to circumstances. There are, on the other hand, 
certain traits of human conduct, which may be scientifically covered 
by moral dicta, derived from emotions of sympathy or aversion by 
a process of reasoning, though it is impossible to make these dicta 
scientific, if the criterion adopted be the happiness of the in- 
dividual, or the happiness of mankind. Right or wrong, that is 
the meaning of some, at least, of us Anti-utilitarians ; and, indeed, 
the words I have employed will, from their nature, include all 
moralists who come under that name. 

The case may be put, has been put, in a hundred different forms. 
We, who oppose Utilitarianism (as a theory of morals), maintain 
that the moral element in every verdict upon conduct is entirely 
sui generis, and, taken pure and simple, utterly independent of 
pleasure and pain alike. Moral approbation is, indeed, accompanied 
by an emotion, to which the name pleasure may be applied, but 
only by a figure of speech: and the converse holds good as to 
moral disapprobation. If you choose to say the sentiment of moral 
approbation is only a higher pleasure than, say, that of a mere 
voluptuary—you still push the case no further; for in your very 
use of the word higher, you have admitted by a side-door what you 
shut out at the front gate. Why “higher” we ask? And we 
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answer, Because there is involved in the case a dictum of some- 
thing called Conscience—a dictum abstractly distinguishable from 
the emotion, though inseparable from it in practice. And the first 
of these dicta to emerge in human experience,—that, in fact, in which 
Morality must found itself, and by referring to which all govern- 
ment must justify itself, if at all,—is the dictum which half Mr. 
Stephen’s book is intended to stultify. He only shows, however, 
that from Cain and Abel downwards very few human beings have 
understood the principle, he himself not being one of the few. 
I, for one, am heartily sorry it is so; for we should all have been 
more than glad to have him on our side. Indeed, in spite of his 
handing human freedom over to the Rule of Thumb, and writing so 
uncomfortably about Persecution, we ‘don’t believe there’s a 
atom o’ wice in him ;” and we suspect he is extremely sensitive to 
the good or bad opinion of his fellow-creatures. In a word, his bark 
is worse than his bite. 

For all that, we wish he had more frequently in this discussion 
found it convenient to deal with a proposition “‘ right away ” in the 
terms of the propounder. He generally breaks it up into a set 
of propositions, honestly intended to be, as a whole, equivalent, 
but in which, owing-to a break in the connexion, the equivalence 
disappears. Mr. Stephen’s treatment of Mr. Mill’s criticism of the 
Maine Liquor Law doctrine is a case in point. Mr. Mill takes this 
as a crucial instance of the absurdities into which those who will 
not be guided by his first principle, run themselves, and observes 
that “the doctrine ascribes to all mankind a vested interest in 
each other’s moral, intellectual, and even physical perfection, to be 
defined by each according to his own standard.” Now the sting of 
this passage is in its tail; but Mr. Stephen does not deal with the 
words I have italicized. True, it looks to me as if it did not lie in 
Mr. Mill’s mouth to urge the difficulty (considering, I mean, his 
doctrine, and the consequences of his doctrine, that,the vote of the 
majority, who have tasted both classes of pleasures, must decide 
which is the higher) ; but the difficulty is there. Unless you allow 
each person to be his own absolute master in all merely self-regarding 
conduct, how can you escape a free fight all round, in a sense which 
is fatal to all conceptions of a scientific kind in morals? To this 
Mr. Stephen would, no doubt, reply—in fact, he does, in effect, 
reply—* We do not escape a free fight all round, and we never can. 
The free fight is always going on, and the stronger is always 
deciding these things for the weaker. It is a state of things which 
is imposed upon us by the first conditions of our being.” To this, 
the side with which I ally myself would have to reply in this 
manner :—“ We admit, of course, that there is no such thing as 
absolute isolation, and necessarily no action which can be purely 
self-regarding. For instance, we all live on a globe of a given ‘area, 
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and a fat man takes up more room than a thin one. We all breathe 
in the same layer of atmosphere, and oné man consumes more 
than another. Take what hypothesis you please, we shall be met 
by difficulties in practice. But the question is, Shall we take any 
hypothesis at all, or shall we not? Is it No? Then you cut your 
own legs off as well as ours. Is it Yes? Then we must take the 
hypothesis which will work out to a theoretically perfect result. 
Our hypothesis of the division of actions into self-regarding and social 
works out toa coherent moral scheme : your hypothesis, of no division 
at all, leads to a cul-de-sac for both abstract and concrete purposes. 
Our hypothesis yields results which are abstractly perfect, and 
which encounter no difficulties in the application but such as 
attend on all applications of abstract first principles.” 

This answer, or some form of it, would apply, of course, to the diffi- 
culty urged by Mr. Stephen (and replied to over and over again in the 
minds of some of us) about drawing a hard and fast line between 
religious and non-religious actions, or between Church and State. Of 
course, the line cannot be perfectly drawn—who, but a lunatic, ever 
thought it would? Certainly not the present writer, who, twenty 
years ago, made up his mind, and more recently argued in print, that 
what is called “religious” freedom could not make out even a 
plausible case for itself unless the stakes were set very much further 
out. And, of course, the distinction would never be made perfect for 
political purposes, place your stakes wherever you might. But what 
then? The value of your abstractions remains the same, and the 
difficulty is common to all methods alike. It really looks nothing less 
than trivial of Mr. Stephen to make a point out of the difference 
between what may be legally allowed to adults and what may be 
legally forbidden to minors, as if the difficulty of determining what 
should constitute a political unit was fatal to the doctrine of Mr. Mill’s 
“Liberty "—a difficulty which can no more be escaped by the most 
absolute paternal rule than under the most /aissez-faire system in the 
world, 

Mr. Stephen absolutely, and with entire frankness, makes it a 
ground of complaint against Mr. Mill that he assumes a state of 
things in human society which never existed! He says :—“ Mr. 
Mill’s principle throughout assumes the existence of an ideal state of 
things in which every one has precisely the position which, with a 
view to the general happiness of the world, he ought to hold... . . 
But as no such state of things exists, or ever yet existed in any age or’ 
country, the principle has at present no locus standi.” This criticism 
would seem to me to be much more applicable to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s “ Social Statics,”* than to Mr. Mill’s “ Liberty,” (if it were 


* Though it would be inapplicable there, because Mr. Spencer is not so dull or so 
unguarded as to forget the exact significance of his own title. By-the-by, on page 
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applicable anywhere); but supposing it applicable to Mr. Mill’s 
“ Liberty,” what then? How can you state a “ principle” without 
assuming an “ ideai?” If it has happened to Mr. Stephen to set a 
little boy as a copy a statement of the first law of motion, he knows 
how the untrained youthful mind receives such propositions. The 
little boy laughs, and says “It’s all nonsense.” But, for all this, we 
unhesitatingly assume the first law of motion, and we reach useful 
practical results precisely in virtue of having made that and similar 
assumptions. ‘Taken by itself it is what Mr. Stephen calls “ chimera 
bombinans in vacuo,” and yet it is fruitful. 

But, I think it is clear that Mr. Stephen has here, as in other pas- 
sages of the book, come close to the weak place of Mr. Mill’s great 
essay. Mr. Mill, as some of us think, unfortunately, has not made 
throughout, definitely and once for all, this very assumption which so 
offends Mr. Stephen. If he had, he would have made out his case. 
But, on the contrary, he has started from well-known facts in the 
natural history of human society (which have their place of course, 
but not here). The most powerful writer in the world who makes excep- 
tions in the application of his so-called principle, whether as to the 
“ nonage of the race,” or otherwise, is Samson with his hair shorn. 


All that need be said under the head of Equality lies in small 
compass. The fault of the treatment which Mr. Stephen accords to 
this topic is of the kind that is too common with him: he has every 
intention tv be fair, but his tendency to conceive of an abstract first 
principle as a chimera bombinans in vacuo leads him to “ chivy” his 
opponents, and wrench ideas out of their hands rather than to argue 
things out with them from the beginning. That human beings are not, 
and never can be, “ equal,” we have heard before ; and if they were 
once alike, life would be at a standstill—this is obvious. But, for all 
that, Equality might be a very good watchword of human culture. 
The case is really very simple. It is a law of our being that we 
desire to get rid, for ourselves and others, of all imperfection. We 
do not like to be ignorant, half-starved, diseased, or deformed our- 
selves ; neither do we like to see others so. Absolute perfection is 
impossible to any one ; but there is a certain dest which we inevitably 
recognise as desirable for every human being (indeed, for every living 
creature and thing not noxious). One person has as good a right to 
seek his own best as another ; and no social compact can hold toge- 
ther which does not recognise that. So far, I sympathise with the 
use of Equality as a watchword of all such progress as is possible to 
human beings. When the cry is used to suggest that human beings 
should: set to work to make each other “equal” in condition by 
3, Mr. Stephen says no writer of the present day has expressed himself on these 


subjects with anything like the same amount of system or ability as Mr. Mill. 
Would Mr. Stephen apply that remark to Mr. Spencer's writings ? 
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course of law, my sympathy ceases. Neither is freedom necessarily 
promoted by making all equal before the law in the sense in which 
that phrase is often used. To repeat an instance which I have 
used before in discussing the question of Women’s Rights, it would 
not make us all equal before the law to enact—supposing a man 
might, by the common law, beat his wife with a cane as thick as his 
thumb,—that a woman might beat her husband with a stick as thick 
as her thumb. Neither, it is obvious, does distributing votes, on the 
principie of each to count for one only, Judas being as good as his 
Master, necessarily tend to Equality: certainly not in the sense of 
each man being left at liberty to do his best for himself. Then, 
again, every one of us comes into the world with a past at his back. 
One man is born rich and refined, with castles and lands, and parks, 
and picture galleries; and it is by no means proved that it would 
conduce to freedom to set about taking the rich man’s lands away 
because the Norman barons were robbers. Some are born very poor 
working men, and it is undesirable that any one should have bad 
food, bad clothing, or bad houses; but it by no means follows that 
anybody’s freedom or well-being can be secured by the general policy of 
the Trades’ Unions, much less by such palpable injustice as that 
which hampers the skilled workman in carrying his skilled labour 
to the best market. In fact, there are endless- questions of the 
kind, The wonder is that any human being should think he can 
solve them by the criterion of the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. The sentiment of indignation felt by an honest workman 
who is told by a Trades’ Union that he shall not work as fast and 
as well as he can, and earn as much as he pleases, implies or con- 
tains, in our opinion, a clear moral dictum which does not need 
to refer itself to any criterion of utility—though, as it happens, the 
criterion of utility can be very promptly brought to bear upon this 
case by applying the known and indeed obvious laws of production. 


On the subject of Fraternity I concur still more nearly with Mr. 
Stephen than on that of Equality. I heartily agree with him that 
what we want from the majority of our fellow-creatures is not so 
much love as respect and justice. But it is not easy to make out 
in any Utilitarian view what the “justice” in this phrase means. 
Mr. Stephen holds that no question of justice can arise till laws have 
been established by a lawgiver, with penalties attached. It follows 
that the justice he wants from his fellow-creatures is compliance 
with certain laws of human or (and?) Divine institution. How 
are these to be arrived at so as to satisfy the plain demands of the 
sense of “justice” which Mr. Stephen instinctively falls back 
upon in this instance? I submit that when the desire for justice is 
reduced to its lowest terms, it is easily seen to mean—* You shall 
not interfere with my freedom of action unless I interfere with 
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‘yours ;” and that from this point we may “produce” a long line of 
social morality. It is quite plain that absolute obedience on the part 
of others to all good human laws and all Divine laws whatever, must 
include in my behalf all the results of “love,” so far as they could 
benefit me. But how are we to distinguish between the good human 
laws and the bad ones? and how are we to find out which are the 
Divine laws that relate to permanent elements of our nature, unless 
we distinguish, trace things as far back or as high up as we may, 
between alleged laws as good or bad, before we determine whether 
they are Divine or not? Here we are, once more, milking the barren 
heifer ; unless it is really the case that when Mr. Stephen says he 
wants “justice” from his fellow-men he instinctively lets out a 
meaning which his philosophy cannot find a justification for. 

Upon the question of what is called the “ Religion of Humanity ” 
I have so often expressed opinions like Mr. Stephen’s, that it is unne- 
cessary to say anything about the matter here. The doctrine isa 
mere conceit, born of the heated atmosphere of crowds, a symptom of 
the modern disease of Mob-on-the-Brain. At this point, however, the 
old difficulty emerges afresh. We do, indeed, want a God before we 
can talk effectively of human brotherhood ; we need all the help we 
can derive from reverence for His will and the assurance of His love, 
before we can take much interest in a world which, as Mr. Stephen 
says in one of his happiest passages might, under certain conditions, 
suggest “a cheese run away with by its own mites”; but then Mr. 
Stephen’s God does not seem to me to answer the purpose, because 
Mr. Stephen’s philosophy makes it impossible to predicate moral 
qualities of his God. He is merely a big Commissioner of Police, who 
has appointed certain natural agencies to “ run usin” at his pleasure. 

Mr. Stephen’s treatment of certain topics which arise collaterally in 
this part of his book, appears to me most admirable, and is certainly 
full of power. Barring the one recurring question of moral data in 
general, I agree with it, and should like to see it expanded and pub- 
lished separately. Mr. James Mill was not the only person who has 
wondered why the Manichzean hypothesis had not been openly revived 
in modern times. 


In one respect—at least to those who do not accept Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen’s view that majorities who hold true opinions may have a right 
to persecute—Mr. Leslie Stephen’s volume comes in rather oddly just 
after his brother’s. Both these able writers plead for openness and 
truthfulness of speech in matter of high speculation, and the younger 
comes forward with a collection of essays which may be taken to 
mean what a living leader of thought wrote many years ago—(I 
quote from memory)—“ If the most intelligent men and women 
were to speak their minds out in a body, historical Christianity would 
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not exist an hour.” Mr. Leslie Stephen says plainly that he comes — 
to bury Cesar, not to criticise his conduct; or, to use his own 
metaphor, to lay the ghost of a dead faith, not to slay oyer again 
the already thrice slain. Supposing Mr. Leslie Stephen to be right 
in both his belief and his policy in this matter, this is the situation— 
Mr. Leslie Stephen comes forward to say vehemently: “Why don’t 
you speak out, all of you, and tell the truth in this matter? You 
are a lot of temporisers and cowards!” Mr. Fitzjames Stephen has 
just been saying, “ Let nobody attack opinions which have majorities 
on their sides, without being prepared to brave the consequences of 
persecution. It was the business of Pontius Pilate to keep the peace 
in his province, not to judge the spiritual pretensions of a new 
prophet. In every age, and whatever be the question in dispute, 
those who are correct in their religious (or other) opinions have a 
right to persecute those who are not. The only questions to be 
determined are these,—Which of the disputing parties ¢s in the right ? 
and, Will it secure a balance of public advantage for the stronger side 
to persecute the weaker?” At the same time, the propounder of 
this cheerful doctrine has been saying that the powers of majorities 
over minorities are greater than ever they were ; that the stored-up 
force of modern society would crack a Charlemagne like a nut ; that 
the position of, say, a domestic servant in modern times is not so 
clearly better than that of a slave in old Rome that any one need 
make a fuss about it ; that, in fact, everything tends now-a-days to a 
social and political regimen of compulsion more stringent than any 
which the world has yet seen. And now, what does Mr. Leslie 
Stephen say? In the last essay of the group he throws overboard, 
as at the lowest unproven, and at the best of no consequence, the 
doctrines of a future life and a superintending Providence ; tells us 
that Science (some of us will parody Ensign Northerton before long, 
and say “D Science !” if it is crammed down our throats in 
this manner) ensures to us all the ennobling elements of the faith in 
another life ; and that “the highest satisfaction that man can enjoy 
is the consciousness that he has done what he can for the improve- 
ment and happiness of our race.” True, Mr. Fitzjames Stephen does 
not admit this. He believes that if men once come to say, “To- 
morrow, we die,” they will add, “ Let us eat and drink.” This is, in 
my opinion, true of the majority of men; some of us would rather 
say, “ Let us die; what is the good of eating and drinking?” But 
supposing Mr. Fitzjames Stephen to be correct in his rehabilitation of 
the right to burn a man alive for heresy, we are certainly in a very 
pleasant position after all these thousands of years. One powerful 
prophet exclaims, “Stand up, man ; speak out, and let us know your 
opinions!” The other prophet says, “ But, mind, you do it with a 
halter round your neck ; and if we think you wrong we reserve the 
right to skin you alive, or starve you to death by taking away your 
character.” Then says the man thus adjured by the first prophet, 
VOL. XIV. P 
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“What shall I get, if I speak the truth in the face of these threats?” 
To this replies the first prophet: “Get? Base man, you will get 
the satisfaction of having helped on the happiness of your race.” 
The adjured person then continues: “ My meaning was not ‘ base’ at 
all. What spiritual guarantee have I that I shall be doing any 
good by what you call speaking the truth? Doing good to whom? 
My great-grandfather, according to you, was a gorilla ; and how do 
I know what my great-grandson may not turn out to be? Besides, 
things look very bad in general, very; and we may all be blown 
into space to-morrow by some cosmic freak. Really, I do not see any 
satisfactory proof that I may not advance the happiness of my ‘ race,’ 
about which you make such a fuss, by a totally different process, 
Before putting the halter round my neck, I shall take time and try 
back.” “Oh, but,” says Science, “you can’t try back; you forget 
the doctrine of Evolution. We must all go forward; we must 
differentiate more highly day by day, and develop into new forms 
of life.” “Come,” says the adjured man, “this is a good joke, 
Where do you get your law of Evolution from but from this universe? 
and isn’t it as probable as Science can make anything that the Sun 
will eventually go out, and the whole affair will he one equally heated 
inert mass, from which life will have utterly vanished? Long before 
that time, my great-grandson may have become something lower 
than a baboon,—good heavens, worse than a jelly-fish, perhaps !—and 
have you really the impudence to ask me to undergo the pain of a 
pricked finger for the utterly unguaranteed chance of promoting the 
happiness of my ‘race?’ Thank you, no.” And here the practical 
question emerges—on which side does the great majority really stand 
ranged? Ifon Mr. Leslie Stephen’s side, it would be safe in any one 
who agreed with him to say so. 

The fact is, that when men of fine character, who love truth, as 
Mr. Leslie Stephen evidently does, call upon their fellow-men to make 
sacrifices for the truth’s sake, they are really appealing to the same 
spiritual residuum (so to call it) in human nature as those who believe 
definitely in God and a future life ; only here it has been thrown back 
into a state of incandescent haze. We cannot rid ourselves of that 
“‘ general trust which is practically infinite ” which the writer of these 
lines has elsewhere contended is the inevitable and irreducible 
supplement of all arguments from probability upon which we found 
moral conduct. If, in any age, this “ general trust,” thrown back 
into incandescent haze, does the work of the same trust wrought up 
into definite abstract form, it is still the same in its essence ; and 
when the logical faculty comes to be withdrawn, after a time, from 
concrete tasks, it will do its old work upon the old material, and we 
shall not have these astonishing anomalies, 


In dealing with some of the later forms of Christian advocacy, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen has not, in my opinion, gone beyond the truth of 
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the case. He is justly indignant—though with cautious respect for 
sincerity of intent—with those who go about to read the old phrases 
in senses as non-natural as that in which Dickens’s “ rosy-cheeked 
little Brass” went up and construed his “Syntaxis” to Old Cheese- 
man— Nominativus pronominum. Old Cheeseman—raro exprimitur, 
was never suspected—nisi distinctionis, of being an informer—aut 
emphasis gratia, until he proved one.” But he has not dealt directly 
with the most modern form of the political argument which Bishop 
Warburton presented in such a blundering, wooden shape. The 
recent way of putting the case with regard to the admittedly imperfect 
morality of the Old Testament is simply to say that the Supreme 
Legislator inspired the human or subordinate one to teach as high a 
morality as the poor benighted Hebrew would bear the light of, and no 
higher :—“ What would have been the use of telling the half-savage 
emigrant from the land of bondage to love his enemy? It was, for him, 
an impossible lesson. The only course was to permit him to kill the 
Canaanite men and appropriate the women, but at the same time to put 
some bounds to his natural ferocity, and to make him deal with the 
women in a way which, by certain traits of moderation, looked forward 
to monogamy.” I should have been glad to see Mr. Leslie Stephen 
deal directly with this sort of argument, which certainly seems to me 
to fall very little short of the maladroitness of Warburton’s own. 

To any one who puts the case in that way, I should myself make 
this answer :—Suppose an Ojibbeway has caught a poor Choctaw, and 
has resolved to bury him up to the neck, keep him without food 
four days, and then roast his eyes out and kill him by kindling a 
ring of fire round his head. The Ojibbeway’s natural morality is 
probably no higher than that of the Hebrew in the time of Moses. 
Will you then go to him, and say, “ My Ojibbeway brother, the message 
of the Great Spirit to you is, that you must not torture the Choctaw 
in that way ; but you may keep him on short commons for two days 
and then cut his head off at a blow.” Or will you goto him and say, 
“The message of the Great Spirit to you is, If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him ; if he thirst give him drink?” 

In estimating the strength of Christianity as a living, working 
religion at the present time, Mr. Leslie Stephen has not allowed 
widely enough for the force of what may be called the argument 
from edification. This argument we have seen presented in 
all shapes, from the beginning of time until now. It seems 
easily to dominate the Semitic and Celtic mind,—the Semitic 
so easily, indeed, as scarcely to leave room for that conception 
of veracity which, in the bést of the Aryan tribes, is the domi- 
nant—where is Intellectual Veracity in Semitic writings? In 
modern times the argument from edification is familiar to us as it 
shaped itself in the mind of, say, Arnold: as it appears in the writ- 
ings of Dr. Newman; and also in the writings of the Evangelical 
school. It is well put in a recent article in the Contemporary Review, 
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by the Rev. F. R. Wynne, and might be thus summed up: “ It is all 
very fine of you to talk of the intuitions of the human soul: to say 
that God is Love, and Justice, and Light, and Truth: that man will 
turn to the ideas of a future life, and the progress of humanity ; and will 
regulate his conduct in the light of such ideas, if you present them to 
him. Yes, it is all very fine to say so, but go and try! Walk down 
the New Cut or out Whitechapel way at twelve on Sunday morning ; 
look at the nest of squalid, brutal beings whom you will find there ; 
and tell me what your Gospel will do for them. It will run off their 
minds like water from a duck’s back. You cannot rouse them with 
it. The drunkard will drink, the thief will steal, the savage ruffian 
will beat his wife, in spite of your ‘love of God ;’ your future state ; 
and your progress of the race. But now change your policy. Try 
your pupil with a good loud, rousing hell ; an angry God in the 
darkness behind ; a slaughtered Saviour on a Calvary shaken by 
earthquakes and thunder ; a forgiving Father then, and an endless 
heaven of joy in the future,—try this, and you will succeed! You 
will find the hard heart soften, the stubborn will give way, and the 
fruits of righteousness follow.” 

Now to this, it is, of course, easy and obvious for the other side to 
make answer thus: “First, our peculiar Gospel has not yet been 
fairly tried, and it is you, who by a hundred forms of indirect per- 
secution hinder the growth of apostolic feeling about it. Secondly, 
the fruits of righteousness which follow upon your Gospel are not 
worth as much in themselves as you pretend; are very one-sided, 
and have mischievous reactions,—often in the next generation. But, 
after all, admitting your whole case, what have you proved? Only 
what we knew before,—that this is a hard world, in which the best 
truth and the best goodness have a severe struggle to get heard and 
heeded by majorities, especially the lower majorities of men and 
women. Ours is a better gospel than yours, but we know it stands 
a poor chance with coarse majorities. Take “Idylls of the King,” 
to the New Cut, and it will not go down; but “ Ada, the Betrayed, 
or the Murder at the Old Smithy,” succeeds at once. Ina similar 
way our gospel of simple Divine Love and simple Human Duty may 
not succeed at once in the New Cut, while your blood and thunder 
gospel and your hallelujah heaven work wonders. And what then ? 
The best way of operating upon the hearts and minds of the whole 
community so as to secure the best spiritual and moral results in the 
long run is still an open question, and in any case the fact that you 
can more readily raise a thousand debased creatures to a better life 
by your plan than we can by our plan proves nothing for the 
essential value of your method.” I am not arguing either side of 
the question, but has the case ever been put definitely in this way ? 
and if so, how has it been answered ? 

It is impossible, however, to pursue this subject, and I must, owing 


to pressure of space and the necessity of selecting material in haste 
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under that pressure, pass rapidly from point to point. As I read 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, I thought a thousand times of the book which, of 
all recent works, shows, on the part of the author, the most lively 
sense of the necessity of doing something to treat historical Chris- 
tianity in a way that, the “scientific spirit” should not disdain 
to consider. True, it seems to me that the author, though holding on 
by Locke, and making constant appeals to “ facts,” entirely mistakes. 
what the positive spirit demands, and only carries off the question 
to a place far aside from the real battle-field. But the inten- 
tion of the author concerns all thinkers of Mr. Stephen’s class, 
although the book, in my opinion, furnishes the most grotesque 
parody of the “scientific” way of dealing with these matters that 
could well be conceived. It is the “ Reconciliation of Religion and 
Science,” by the Rev. T. W. Fowle, M.A. If any religious 
man, thinking the horizon rather dark at present for all positive 
faiths, is weak enough to cherish any such hope as that the Author 
of Religion may eventually interfere in some at present incon- 
ceivable, supernatural, or at least supernal way which shall have 
all the effect of a revelation, I advise that weak brother to read 
Mr. Fowle, and immediately shut up his hope under the hatches. 
Mr. Fowle is fully committed to what he considers the scientific: 
method, and will stand no nonsense. In one portion of his volume 
he lays it down (as we shall see) that Science is bound to “ wage 
incessant war,” with any hope founded on a “conclusion” of which 
there has been no proved “instance.” But he also lays it down that 
when there has been one proved “ instance” there cannot be another,. 
at least so far as Christianity is concerned. This is his dictum: 

“ Unless science is prepared to exterminate religion, she is deeply: 
and especially interested in proving that after this final union of God) 
and ‘man in the region of natural reason” [the italics are Mr. Fowle’s 
own, and he refers to “the advent of the Spirit,”] no other revelation 
can be made, and that all further miraculous manifestations are a 
going back to “ old and beggarly elements.” 

This is almost as encouraging as Mr. Leslie Stephen’s own writing,. 
and, it must be admitted, treats the claims of Science in a very hand- 
some manner. While Science is considering whether she is “pre~ 
pared to exterminate religion,” or, how (as an alternative) she is-to set 
about proving that the Divine probabilities of Revelation to man are 
exhausted, one may be permitted to remark that the whole of. the 
volume is written on a plan which strongly reminds one of the 
answer of that ingenuous undergraduate who, being asked to. state 
the purport of Paul’s sermon at Athens, wrote, “He cried by the- 
space of two hours, Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” The book is. 
crowded with marks of ability and high culture, and yet it is (in. my 
opinion quite obviously) one long ignoratio elencht. What this 
particular advocate is disposed to allow “Science” to do may be seen. 
from one instance. In discussing the subject of “Morality and 
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Immortality,” he says (page 65), “ I maintain that so far scientific 
discovery goes to show that the facts which lead to a belief in immor- 
tality, are rooted in the constitution of man.” And (page 83) “The 
case for immortality may have seemed so strong as to suggest the 
possibility of dispensing with positive evidence, as though the Resur- 
rection could not make it much more certain than it is. Now this is 
a state of mind with which it is incumbent upon science to wage 
incessant warfare. Wherever the positive evidence is nil, that is, 
where no instance of the conclusion desired can be adduced, then the 
more vehement, universal, and what is called ‘ natural,’ the desire 
is, the more certain is it that men are the victims of their own 
delusions, the more likely they are to allow themselves to form 
erroneous conceptions of life and work, the more imperatively it 
becomes the duty of positive thought to warn them against the evil 
results of believing what they wish to believe. If a thing be true, 
there must have been some instance sufficient to establish it as a 
fact throughout the course of ages ; failing this, immortality sinks to 
the level of the elixir of life or the philosopher’s stone, a thing much 
desired, but having no existence in the solid ground of fact, and a 
fruitful source of misleading errors and misdirected labours, Or at 
best, it might be admitted to be possibly true, if it were debarred 
from exercising any vital influence upon human conduct.” 

Now we cannot well know what “Science” (that ever-intruding 
personification) may openly say—with its tongue in its cheek— 
to much of Mr. Fowle’s logic. But it is easy to guess that it will 
in secret say, “Give this kind of advocacy rope enough and . 
It must surely strike the reader, “ scientific ” or not, that this argu- 
ment utterly condemns that kind of feeling after the truth which 
made Erasmus exclaim, ‘‘Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis!” and, 
anless the Resurrection be absolutely proved, condemns Mr. Fowle’s 
own arguments, which make out the“ strong case” for Immortality. 
4 gasp for breath as I read this: “If a thing be true, there must 
have been some instance sufficient to establish it asa fact throughout 
the course of ages.” What is an “instance” of a “conclusion?” 
and in what way would Science infer the “truth” of “immortality ” 
from the historical “ instance” in question? It would do us good to 
see this question, or any question whatever of Christian doctrine, 
stated in terms such as “Science” would admit. What “Science” 
demands in the statement of a question is accurately laid down by 
Mr. Lewes, for example, in Rule VI. of his “ Problems” :—“ Each 
cause must always and everywhere have the same effect, and no more 
than this. Rule IV.—No Agent to be admitted unless it have a 
sensible basis: nor any Agency unless it be verifiable and calculable. 
Rule I.—No problem to be mooted, unless it [can 7] be presented in 
terms of Experience, and be capable of empirical investigation.” That 
any Christian advocate should, in these days, be under the impression 
that he can comply with conditions like these in stating his problems 
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strikes me as all but incredible. The whole force of this “ Recon- 
ciliation,” in fact, derives from the latent Ontology of the advocate. 
Because it is latent he is unconscious that he assumes it on every 
page. He is always giving Ontology a kick and crying, “ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians!” and yet, without an infusion from the 
Ontology, his “ scientific” conclusion is a dead blank. In the case 
of “immortality,” his “instance ” is a powerful proof of—Abracadabra, 
and so throughout the book from end to end. The very strongest 
portion of it is drawn from the “spirit ” with which, according to the 
author, “it is incumbent on science to wage perpetual war.” * 


To pass to the main assumption of Mr. Stephen’s book, it is surely 
one which even very “advanced” doubters may dispute. Thousands 
of sincere disbelievers of historical Christianity will be ready to say, 
“Each separate man of us is bound to tell the truth as he himself 
sees it; but he is not always bound to tell a// the truth. It appears 
to be the plan of Providence to leaven the world by degrees with 
certain moral and spiritual ideas by means of certain positive creeds 
and institutes. That is the best judgment I can form from the evidence 
of history and what is before me. You would not tell me that I 
ought to go out of my way to assure a poor dying wretch that his hope 
of heaven may be a folly, or a scoundrel that his fear of Divine wrath 
is an idle one: and if I may abstain and keep silence in an indi- 
vidual case, why not with an eye to masses?” Mr. Leslie Stephen 
glances at these difficulties, and deals kindly and respectfully with 
all presumably honest men, but he does not, in my opinion, show 
that he has fully considered the question from this side. 

When Spinoza’s orthodox landlady—there is something very droll 
in the pdsition—asked him, innocently, whether he thought the reli- 
gion she had been brought up in would suffice for her salvation, ‘he 
did not proceed to talk of God as the Infinite Substance, but told 
her that her faith was a very good one, and would save her if she 
added virtue toit. St. James himself could not have given a more 
orthodox reply than the Dutch Jew'did ; but what else could he have 
done? Probably if we had the exact words of the great Pantheist, 
we should find they were no more or less than those attributed to 
Peter in Acts x. 34, 35 (which, however, are universally misconstrued 
into a much larger meaning than was possible to Peter in consistency 
with the rest of his belief). And again the Laureate’s well-known 
injunction, ‘* Leave thou thy sister when she prays her early heaven, 
her happy views,” is almost universally accepted as wise and good. 
True, it is very difficult in these reading days to obey the injunction. 
And it is clear that if we follow out such hints as these as far as 
they will go, we shall find ourselves with an esoteric and an exoteric 
faith. This isa problem which is forced upon nearly every intelligent, 

* I had noticed these passages in the Contemporary Review, but got the work itself 


afterwards, because I thought it impossible that the author should allow them to 
stand, when he revised his matter. There they are, however. 
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devout, and candid person in our ownday. It would take a lifetime to 
make a much superior person to Spinoza’s landlady understand the 
new question ; and what are you to do when you are placed between 
assenting to what a simple-hearted person says, and puzzling and 
shocking him by a dissent that he would utterly misunderstand? 
I must not be supposed to suggest that this problem is insoluble 
in any case, but only that it is a most arduous and distressing one, 
and that no person can solve it and avoid perpetual self-sacrifice. 
For instance, no serious sceptic (I use the word in the highest 
sense—oxerrew, to consider,—not to mean a modern pagan) can pos- 
sibly solve it, and be, at the same time, a successful preacher, a 
successful man of letters, or a popular man in society. The life of an 
honest man in these matters must be, in proportion to his lights, 
a life of perpetual anxiety and suffering—greater or less, of course, 
according to circumstances. 

That Mr. Leslie Stephen has seen and allowed for much of the - 
difficulty which must wait upon all attempts to clear up the—what 
shall we call it?—the theologico-moral situation, is clear; but he 
has not, so far as appears, seen it, or, at least, allowed for it all. It 
is all very well to ask, as he does, as Strauss does in his last book, 
and as the writer of these lines has often done—“ Are we Christians ?” 
But the answer, he gives, or implies, carries no help to those whom it 
is most important to help. The-majority of the religious and the 
most moral persons in England are still Christians, whatever he may 
think, and in a real and positive sense. They believe in the Old 
and New Testament in an old-fashioned style: they would lose al/ 
spiritual reliance if you took them away; and when you have 
Darwinised and Straussed them ever so much, they say, “ Mais 
cela n’empéche pas”—and back goes the bent spring to its original 
position. Even when we take a very great leap indeed, and come 
to the class of persons who understand Mr. James Martineau 
and Mr. Francis Newman, Mr. Leslie Stephen is not much nearer 
to a state of facts which would make his sort of free speech easy 
on any large scale. Let us see. Within the last twenty years a 
marvellous change has occurred. Things that Professor Newman 
was “bully-ragged” for printing, are freely said by Broad Church 
teachers and others. Nay, on the one point that got him into the 
worst trouble—namely, the person of the Founder of Christianity— 
you must be very dull if you cannot find room to slip in under 
or between thejteaching of some Broad Churchmen as much as Mr. 
Newman would care to fight for. Then, again, there is the frater- 
nising of the Brahmo-somaj Churches and the different kinds of 
free Churches, called Christian, in England. Anybody who cares 
may go and hear Mr. Moncure D. Conway preach in a Free 
Christian Church at Kentish Town, where Mr. Martineau’s ‘“‘ Hymns 
for the Christian Church and Home” are sung; and where (I read) 
an Independent minister lately delivered a discourse on prayer. 
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A few years ago, Mr. Martineau projected a society of religious 
persons, the prospectus of which began by expressly laying down the 
love of God and man as the essence of religion—the rest being 
matters of “ metaphysics,” and so on: a constitution under which 
I cannot, for the life of me, see how any good Agnostic could be 
shut out, since he may bond fide say that all ‘“ metaphysical” diffi- 
culties culminate in the very word, God. But Mr. Martineau pro- 
posed to attach, and persisted in attaching, the word Christian to 
this association. There was a schism directly. Mr. Newman pub- 
lished his reasons for refusing to join ;;Mr. Martineau published his 
reasons for retaining the name, Christian. It is years since I saw 
that pamphlet, with its eminently Christian motto and vignette ; but 
what it amounted to was this :—“ We have this spiritual ‘ treasure’ 
in the ‘ earthen vessel,’ historical Christianity ; and, pare away as much 
of the latter as we please, our historical position as Theists must be 
still best defined by the word Christian.” (See Charles Hennell’s 
‘Christian Theism,’ passim.) ‘‘ Words of this order,” said Mr. Marti- 
neau, “ are the caskets of our most precious treasures.” And the word 
Christian was retained. Mr Voysey’s and Miss Cobbe’s reasons for 
refusing the name Christian, though adhering to much Christian 
doctrine, are well known. Mr. Voysey has publicly declared (I heard 
him) that if he would only have retained the name, he might have 
indefinitely increased his practical resources and the number of his 
adherents. 

Now let us look a little closer. One of the most striking signs of 
the times in these matters is, the gradual gravitating of current 
theology to three points: the person of Christ ; the resurrection of 
Christ ; and the leading of “ the Christ-life,” as it is called. But the 
innermost technology of this sort of thing (if one may speak so 
loosely) is very uncertain. "If you will only lead, or sincerely profess 
to lead, “‘the Christ-life” (which, on a large view, may be taken to 
mean doing pretty much as other respectable people do), you may be 
very weak-kneed as to the remainder. Only you must not talk about 
it. The apostolic practice in admitting converts is quoted (I do not 
say unfairly) in defence of this ; but under the conditions of modern 
thought, it obviously tends to this,—the retention of the term 
Christian, on grounds that cannot easily be proved wrong, together 
with illimitable haziness in defining the term Christian. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen would say, “In honesty that name must go.” But wait a 
bit. “ Why should we keep it?” is indeed another question. But 
even the most “advanced” sceptic may be shown reasons for waiting 
about that also. 

The argument of the passage which follows from Mr. Newman’s 
“ Phases of Faith” is now familiar to all reading people :— 

“ It is with hundreds or thousands a favourite idea, that ‘ they 
have an inward witness of the truth of (the historical and outward 
facts of ) Christianity.’ Perhaps the statement would bring its own 
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refutation to them, if they would express it clearly. Suppose a 
biographer of Sir Isaac Newton, after narrating his sublime dis- 
coveries, and ably stating some of his most remarkable doctrines, to 
add, that Sir Isaac was a great magician, and had been used to raise 
spirits by his arts, and finally was himself carried up to heaven one 
night, while he was gazing at the moon; and that this event had 
been foretold by Merlin :—it would surely be the height of absurdity 
to dilate on the truth of the Newtonian theory as ‘the moral 
evidence’ of the truth of the miracles and prophecy. Yet this is 
what those do, who adduce the excellence of the precepts and spirit- 
uality of the general doctrine of the New Testament, as the ‘ moral 
evidence ’ of its miracles and of its fulfilling the Messianic prophecies.” 

And the history of Mr. Martineau’s “Rationale of Religious 
Inquiry” is also familiar to manyof us. At first, he said he held 
that no one who denied the supernatural work of Christ could fairly 
be called a Christian ; and he suggested, as a reductio ad absurdum of 
the contrary view, that upon the contrary view a man might be called 
a Christian who did not believe that Christ had ever existed at all. 
This argument did not carry conviction to, I should think, everybody ; 
and in a later edition Mr. Martineau shifted the ground of his argu- 
ment from the external history of the Founder of Christianity to His 
character and person. But this change of ground brings us indirectly 
to the very difficulty which the first view of the case suggested 
directly. Let us suppose a man to say :—‘“‘I think there are errors 
of morality in the New Testament, and that what some of the results 
of Christianity as an institution have been is a fair open question. 
As to the story of the New Testament I cannot satisfy myself about 
the facts* at all. But, its career starting from this date, and 
evidently connected in some way with this Being, I see that a Divine 
Image, formed how I know not, has found its way to the very centre 
of the world’s meral and spiritual life. Whether it was ever realized 
on earth I know not; but I bow before it as devoutly as you do; I 
believe its moral and spiritual office is in the nature of things inex- 
haustible, and the historic name for it must be Curist.” Now, sup- 
posing this confessor to “add to” his “ faith,” charity, and the 


* In Mr. Fowle’s Essay on the ‘‘ Reconciliation of Religion and Science,” is the 
following passage :—“ One of the most certain results of modern thought is that the 
so-called verdict of history is a mere pretence for hiding man’s incapacity to decide 
upon the actual character of historical personages, and that history will more and 
more occupy itself with the delineation of great movements, and the part that each 
man played in them.” 

This is a very sweeping sentence, and opens a wide door for comment; but, 
taking it as representatively true, an inquirer may surely ask by what method Mr. 
Fowle, or any other Christian advocate of the historic school, proposes to evade the 
force of it as applied to his own argument? Does this remark apply to all ages alike, 
so that we are quite incapable of ‘* deciding upon the actual character ” of the ‘‘ his- 
torical personages” of say the first century of the present era, and must be content 
to criticise the rise .and growth of Christianity merely as a ‘‘ great movement?” 
Or, if the first century of this era is an exception, how and why is it so?” 
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other virtues recommended by Spinoza to his hostess, by what right 
can you deny him the title of Christian? He has, at least, as much 
right to the title of Christian as Mr. Leslie Stephen has to claim for 
“Science,” all the ennobling elements of the belief in a future life, 
If to all this (most hastily and crudely stated by me, of course) we 
add the thought that our discoveries in Comparative Mythology 
(may at least be read so as to) cut two ways, and to suggest an ultimate 
substratum of truth, but dimly to be even dreamt of as yet, in all 
the religious dramatic theodicies that have ever been believed by 
men, many serious people will feel permitted to say to those who de- 
clare that they come forward to bury not only Christianity but 
positive Religious Faith of any kind (except what science can supply 
us with under that name),—* No, you are too fast in both clauses of 
your pretension. We must wait. In the meanwhile the path is 
difficult, and we frankly acknowledge that we are bound to be 
honest,” 

The knot, then, is not so near to being untied. I have as much 
dislike as Mr. Stephen could have of the hazy writing of men like 
Bunsen and Ewald (the latter I find absolutely unendurable) ; but 
let any serious, tender-spirited man take up such a clear, straight- 
forward summary of one side of a great question as Mr. Martineau’s 
fifth and sixth Lectures, in the “ Rationale of Religious Enquiry ” (on 
the “ Relation of Natural Religion to Christianity,” and the “Influence 
of Christianity on Morality and Civilization ”), and see if he does not 
find himself turning away with a beating heart from that very sum- 
mary treatment of these matters which Mr. Stephen’s book may be 
taken to represent. 

This at least may suggest, though it cannot prove, that, from what 
may be called the scientific point of view the time is not ripe for 
Mr. Leslie Stephen’s. funeral oration. That the time will ever be 
ripe for the abolition of Spiritual Trust and the rearing of human 
life on a basis of Material Dependence scientifically placed in situ,— 
I scornfully and detestingly disbelieve. If my disbelief is wrong, I 
will wish, with Mr. Fowle, nay I am quite sure, that I shall be in my 
grave before the crisis. 

There is meanwhile a very serious practical obstacle to the formation 
of any effective propagandism of—what shall we call it the Stark- 
Naked-Truth School. It is, that believers of that school never hang 
together much, and that they treat their prophets and confessors un- 
gratefully. Ofcourse, there are exceptions; but, asa rule, the Stark- 
Naked-Truth people, of ‘any class, are cold of heart, cruel in their 
constructions of other people’s lives, and destitute of that kind of 
cohesiveness which comes of moral tenderness. I cannot admit to 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen that our choice, now as in the future, must 
lie between this coldness and that sort of warmth which runs to 
persecution,—though the history and literature of Orthodoxy look 
awkwardly in that direction, no use denying it ; but the fact must be 
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allowed for in our estimate of the situation historically,—and we 
must not forget its moral significance cither,—that warmth, tender- 
ness, and loving self-sacrifice are not, as a rule, conspicuous among 
those who have stripped themselves of the traditional integuments of 
their beliefs. All that could readily be said on both sides of this 
matter is present to my mind, and I do not want to push it unfairly; 
but the fact is as I say, and it must be allowed for by Mr. Stephen 
in his estimate of the times and seasons. 


I could not conscientiously conclude without one rapid word con- 
cerning the general aspects of opinion which make such a book as Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s possible. It shall be with regard to the panic which 
some of the “ discoveries” of science seem to have engendered. What 
have they altered? If Mr. Spencer, or somebody else, gets up to tell us 
that the parasites that live on higher organisms outnumber all the 
other species,—what then? I knew yesterday that sheep had the 
tick, and various unpleasant things about pork. But the wild horses 
gambol in the prairies just as they used to, and Paley’s shrimps still 
leap in the sunset as gaily as ever. It sounds very awful to say— 


** Nature is ane with rapine, a harm no preacher can heal.’ 


but after all, it is nothing new. I was fully aware yesterday that a 
sheep must die before I could have a mutton chop, but what of it? 
The facts of life spoke trumpet-tongued yesterday of love, and faith, 
and immortal life with God. The rapture of joy and the rapture of 
pain were full of promise then. I knew that there were milliards of 
mosquitoes in hot climates, and vermin everywhere; that every 
creature had in some way a struggle with some other ; that cuckoos 
turned water-wagtails’ eggs out of their nests: and a whole heap of 
such things. I had heard of Alaric and the Inquisition ; and, by-the- 
by, of the Christian martyrs in Madagascar the other day. But, for 
all that, I read ten thousand heavens in a child’s eyes, and would 
have died on the strength of what I read. Now, how is all 
this altered when somebody jumps up and talks about Natural 
Selection and Parasites? How do new names to old facts change 
anything? Gentlemen, one and all, you are too fast by half. This 
new “ scientific ” fashion will wear itself out in time. In the mean- 
while there is something ridiculous in the position. A man knew 
yesterday that there were vermin ; and yet he stood erect, believing 
in God. To-day he goes and hears a lecture on Parasites, and comes 
away a cowering unbeliever. But after all, the facts are what they 
were, and when we return for but an hour to the simple-hearted 
vision of the poet, we find that the grounds of trust are the same 
too, and demand similar interpretations to the old ones. 
Henry Hotpeacu. 





JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE IN BERMONDSEY. 


By a STRANGER. 


1, 


For reasons which I need not give, except that they were not purely, 
or indeed mainly, political, I found it necessary to leave my native 
country, which I need not name, and come to hide myself, as you 
English say, like a needle in a haystack, in your vast London. 
“Verily,” thought I, “to no country could I have fled more safely 
for concealment than to this England,” as the steamer drew near 
Dover, and we found it covered with fog, through which shimmered 
patches of wet white cliff like damp ragged shrouds. The faces of 
those on board began to fade from one another’s sight ; their figures 
grew spectral. As we cautiously entered the harbour, we could 
dimly make out phantom-like forms huddled or flitting on the pier, 
which was dotted with halo-blurred lights. Shouts issuing from no 
visible bodies were bandied to and fro through the gloom. There 
came back to my memory a legend I had read in an old scholiast 
when I studied at Géttingen: how on the coast opposite Britain 
there dwelt fishermen who paid no tribute to the lords of the land, 
because on them devolved the dreadful duty of ferrying the souls of 
the dead across the sea. After nightfall, he says, these fishermen 
are roused from their slumbers by a knocking without hands at 
their cottage doors and a mouthless voice wandering through the 
midnight murk. They descend to the shore, where they find strange 
boats apparently empty, but when, as they are constrained to do by 
invisible agency, they embark, they discover that the boats are full. 
When they have reached the gloomy isle of Britain, they still see no 
one, but hear voices greeting their passengers as father, mother, 
sister, brother, wife, husband, child. When the invisible passengers 
step on shore, the boats bound up lightened for the row back. Save 
that those fishermen were fabled to shoot across the straits at a 
single pull, whilst we had had a very protracted passage, there 
seemed to me to be much analogy between that weird landing and 
our own at Dover. Our baggage was examined by lamplight, and 
the railway station was’ gas-lit, although according to the clock, it 
should have been broad day. I did not venture to leave my carriage 
at any of the stations at which we stopped, lest I might not be able to 
find it again. All or nearly all were gas-lit, since the fog extended, 
more or less thick, all the way from Dover to London. It was with great 
difficulty that I made out the names of any of the stations, since in 
addition to my unfamiliarity with the names themselves and the 
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accents in which they were announced, the fog had got down the 
throats of the porters and made them croak like Stygian frogs, 
Two I remember, Headcorn—on account of the oddity of the name, 
—and Paddockwood, where we were delayed for a considerable time, 
because I could just see outside the railway fence a dimly dark, 
dense clump of trees. Sometimes, as the copy shows through a very 
thick and greasy “transparent slate,” the end of a hedge-row, the 
last two or three of a row of pollard willows, a little pond in a 
pasture, a lonely haystack, a cottage with a blurred but cheerful 
blink of fire, a rook or two or row of sparrows perched moping on the 
top rail of the side fences, three bullocks standing stern to stern as if 
determined, at any rate, to keep their tails warm, two horses with their 
heads drooped over one another’s shoulders, and such like, could be 
seen ; but often it would have been almost impossible to decide whether 
it was through the open air or tunnels we were now crawling,—with 
often a dead stop, and anon rushing and rocking in a screaming 
spurt, in a vain attempt to make up lost time, had it not been for 
the reverberated rumble in the latter, and the greyer nuance of the 
gloom of the former. In both the train often seemed to have 
reversed its motion, and to be hurrying back to Dover instead of on 
to London. A short time before we reached London, there was for a 
moment or two a rift in the fog, and I beheld a glorious vision in the 
heavens—a mighty shield of gold blazing beneath a tiny segment 
of blue sky. It was, I suppose, the roof of your Crystal Palace. 
Then the fog closed again, and high up over market-gardens, in 
which here and there we could dimly make out a waggon piled with 
frosted cabbages, and non-descript or describable beings in man’s 
attire who, my companions told me, were women, we crawled over 
exploding fog-signals into an artificial-light-flecked gloom such as I 
had never seen before. It suggested to my imagination the darkness 
of the total eclipse of a sun gone out for ever. As we crawled on 
we found that we were in a maze of greasy converging rails. We 
crawled past standing, or cautiously moving—groping their way, so 
to speak—trains ; adding their convoluted scrolls of vapour to the 
fat mist starred with ruby and emerald lamps. We passed dusky 
men, holding lamps and flags of undistinguishable colours, planted 
here and there, shouting and waving, between those converging 
lines of rails: how they had reached, how they would ever return 
from their posts, without getting run over, was a mystery. Other 
men we passed, squeezing themselves into recesses in the black- 
jaundiced parapet wall to avoid being crunched to death. On 
both sides, outside the parapets, we felt rather than saw, there 
spread a vast, bristling plain of sooty, smoking brick-and-mortar. 
Row after row of hovel-chimneys we crawled past, with here and 
there a black pigeon-house or a blue brewer’s-board varying the 
monotony of the dismal roofs. We got blear-eyed peeps into miser- 
able little bedrooms and down into black little backyards almost 
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filled by their rotten water-butts. We passed tall factory chimneys, 
with rows beneath of lighted windows, on which, in spite of the fog, 
we could make out flitting shadows. Some ’dim churches we could 
also make out—blind leaders of the blind they looked. And so we 
rolled on until at last we jerked up for a final stand-still in the fog- 
choked station-shed. 

In Surrey, as in Asia Miner, in our own time as in Homer’s, 
thieves welcome fog as a friend. When I saw the wolf-like rush 
that was made at the baggage by gaunt men and boys and their 
wolf-like wrangle over it, in defiance of the officials, and witnessed 
also the audacious grabs that were made at exposed watch-chains, 
I congratulated myself on having two coats tightly buttoned over 
my own watch, and having kept my luggage in my personal posses- 
sion, I would not even resign it to an official who was very anxious 
to carry it to a cab which he had been good enough to secure for 
me. I thanked him cordially for his politeness, but after lingering 
for a short time, he departed abruptly, muttering, as if offended by 
the lack of confidence in him I had manifested. The cabman at 
first flatly refused to take me to the address in Bermondsey to 
which, acting on a compatriot’s advice, I wished to be driven. 
He’d never “ heerd tell o’ sich a place as that,” he remarked in the 
patois spoken by the London lower orders. But when a rival driver 
appeared disposed to appropriate me as a passenger, and I had 
promised the other what I have since discovered was at least treble 
his legitimate fare, he suddenly remembered that he was quite 
familiar with the place I wanted, but remarked that on such a day, 
and as it was “sich a gallows long way off,’ he supposed I would 
not object to give him “a bob or anyways a tanner hextry.” I was 
not aware at that time that in the Cockney argot “bob” is the 
equivalent for twelve, and “tanner” for six pence. I would not, 
therefore, compromise myself, but simply observed that if when I 
got to my journey’s end, I had judged from my own observation that 
he was entitled to more than I had promised, I would give him 
what I might consider he deserved in addition. At the same time, 
as he had made use of the phrase “gallows way,” and I had heard from - 
the countryman to whom I had referred that Horsemonger Lane was 
somewhere in that neighbourhood and that executions took place 
there, I thought it advisable to show the fellow that I was not 
altogether ignorant of London topography by remarking that the 
place I wanted was not the “gallows way.” He stared. ‘I mean,” 
I added, “that I know that it is at a considerable distance from 
Horsemonger Lane.” 

“Why, who said it worn’t?” he answered, with a puzzled grin. 
“You don’t think I want to take you to prison, do yer, whatever 
you've been a-doin’ of. All right, guvnur, jump in ”—and he almost 
propelled me into his vehicle, slammed-to the door, seampered on to 
his seat, and drove off as rapidly as the fog would permit. 
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Whether the man was really ignorant of the exact locality of the 
number I had named, bewildered by the fog, or inclined to take me a 
roundabout way in order to extort money, I cannot say. I am inclined 
to think that all three causes combined to bring about the following 
experiences. 

The man drove down into a chaos of converging traffic—confusion 
made worse confounded by the fog. High-perched carmen were 
swearing at the drivers of nut-shell carts in front of them for not 
dashing on like Jehus through the crawling, clouded crush. Cabmen, 
the breath from whose suddenly pulled-up horses tickled the napes of 
the necks of crouching foot-passengers, were swearing still more 
fiercely at the poor people whom they had so nearly run over. Other 
foot-passengers were being piloted across crossings by majestically 
impassive policemen, appearing and disappearing like the gods when 
Troy was taken, and by scampish linkboys brandishing their torches 
like imps. Gas was lighted on every floor of offices, in shops, in public 
house bars, and in their great lamps overhanging the pavement. We 
turned down a street, the left shore of which, when he had once got 
across it, my driver hugged so closely that he got sworn or snarled at 
in his turn by the street-sellers standing along the kerb. It was 
strange to see them standing there with their fog-dimmed, fog-dank, 
fog-beaded wares. Who, I thought, on such a day would be likely to 
stop in the street to buy goods he could only guess at? The oranges 
had a specially strange look. To have sucked one would have been 
to court the toothache. Their glow, which the fog could not wholly 
hide, warmed the eye, perhaps, and yet one pitied the bright-rinded 
globes somewhat as one pities the dark-skinned human strayers from 
warmer climes whom one meets shivering in a northern winter. And 
then the poor raw-beef-armed orange girls, shaking and shrinking 
into their scanty kerchief-squares of shawls—and the tottering old- 
men sellers, with bloodless, wrinkled faces like a guttered tallow- 
candle end! They were not likely to remind one of your Milton’s 

“ Hesperus and his daughters three, 
That sing about the golden tree.” 

So on we jolted, turning now to the right, and then to the left, 
until I was weary. In course of time I could see no semblance of 
private house or shop on one side of the street—nothing but a dead 
wall ascending, as it seemed to me, when I craned my neck out of the 
window, like a Tower of Babel to the clouded sky. Another turn to 
the left, and we were driving between two such walls. As I could 
just make out both sides of the way, I was convinced that we had 
got into a very narrow lane. At its bottom we passed through a 
gateway, and began to jog over stones much rougher than those out- 
side. I could dimly discern large casks standing and lying about, and 
it seemed strange to'me that such objects should be left to litter a 
public thoroughfare. I let down one of the front-glasses of the cab 
and poked the driver with the handle of my umbrella. 
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“Can’t yer be quiet?” he growled ; “ kneadin’ away at the small 
of a cove’s back that fashion! Take yer ’ands off me, will yer?” 

“ Are you sure you have not lost: your way?” I asked. 

“Lost my way!” he shouted in derision. “A furriner to tell me 
that, and me a Lunnuner born and a Lunnuner bred. Why, I were 
never hout o’ Lunnun. Set ye down, guvnur, an’ make yer mind 
heasy. I'll drive yer all right enough, never fear.” 

But we had not gone much farther before I could see a fire in a 
little hut of some kind, from which a man rushed out and seized the 
reins—so violently that he almost threw the horse on its haunches. 

“Where are you a-drivin’ to, you fool?” he shouted to the cabman. 
(He added your favourite English adjective, which, considering the 
complimentary fuss you make about the substantive from which it is 
derived, it seems strange that you should use in an: opprobrious 
sense.) ‘Do you want to drive into the river?” 

We had been floundering about upon a wharf. The watchman, or 
whoever he was, very gruffly piloted us out of it, and still more gruffly 
gave the cabman, when we had got outside, a few curt directions for 
his immediately-future course. Again we oscillated strangely at the 
muddy bottom of the stagnant sea of fog. More than once I had 
again to let down the front glass. At last, in a lonely place, the 
rascal suddenly pulled up, jumped from the box, flung open the door, 
and thus addressed me :— 

“ Now lookee ’ere, will yer? You come hout o’ my wehicle, an’ 
make ’aste about it. Helse I'll drive yer to the nearest pollis-station 
an’ give yer in charge for wilful damage to my windies, an’ assaltin’ 
of me. And you pay me my charges—down on the nail. [I ain’t 
a-goin’ to ’ave a rise took hout o’ me—drivin’ yer about, an’ then no 
money, when there ain’t no sich place as that yer give me.” 

I clutched my rug, portmanteau, umbrella, and bag, but, of course, 
did not obey the ruffian’s command. 

“Oh, you won’t, won’t yer ?—then I’ll make yer—hout yer comes,” 
he exclaimed, and savagely dragged me from his cab. , 

I managed, however, to retain possession of my property, or rather 
to recover possession of it, since I had lost hold of it in my forced 
exodus. I will admit that the scoundrel did not appear to wish to 
appropriate my portmanteau, &c., but he insisted on receiving the 
money for which he had bargained to carry me to my destination. 

The brute was physically much stronger than myself, and danced 
about me, putting his fist in my face, whilst I was obliged to retain 
hold of my baggage ; there was no help within call ; I was alone in a 
strange land, ignorant of local law. I yielded to the force of circum- 
stances, the logic of facts. The villain grinned as he pocketed the 
cash, and remounted his box, chuckling. “I won’t ast ye for the 
hextry money ag yer promised me, guvnur, cos I didn’t drive ye right 
up to the door,” shouted this shameless varlet as he drove off. 

Gathering up my impedimenta, I proceeded, wild-wandering, on my 
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unknown way. I soon reached a more frequented thoroughfare. Here 
I was beset by a swarm of ragged youngsters, proffering their services 
as porters. I rebuffed them. Whereupon, seeing that both my hands 
were full, the biggest of the gang snatched my rug, and vanished with 
it in the gloom. Fortunately soon afterwards I fell in with a police- 
man, related my grievances, and asked for guidance. 

“Did you take his number?” he inquired, when I told him of the 
cabman. “ Phew-ew-ew!” he exclaimed, when he learnt what I had 
paid. ‘“ Well, you must be a soft, or else money’s plenty where you 
come from, sir.—QOh, that’s ever so far from here,” he added, when I 
gave him the address I wanted to find, “and it’s gettin’ late, and 
you'd be sure to lose your way again in this fog. Tell’ee what I'll 
do, sir—I’ll take you to a respectable coffee-house not far off, where 
you can sleep, and then make your inquiries when you're fresh in the 
morning.” 

At the door of the coffee-house he repeated his remark that money 
must be plentiful where I came from. I thanked him cordially for 
his courtesy, but assured him that my countrymen, although they 
did not consider themselves beggars, could not for a moment compete 
in wealth with plethorically rich Englishmen. The observation did not 
appear to give him the gratification I had intended and anticipated. 

“Well, then, good night, sir, if that’s al/ it is to be,” he answered, 
somewhat testily, as he walked away. 


ll. 
Tue district in which we nearly drove into the river, I have since 
ascertained, or rather guessed, to have been the curious locality 
called Shad Thames, of which, as well as of the adjacent Pickle- 
Herring Street, I shall have somewhat to say hereafter. The coffee- 
house to which my policeman took me, was near the Leather Market, 
and since my destination was in a street running out of the Jamaica 
Road, it will be seen that the abusive Palinurus who piloted my cab, 
had adopted a very circular system of sailing. er se, the “ respect- 
able coffee-house” in which I had found a temporary haven, was not 
an inspiriting place. Its gas, dim at the best, and for economy's 
sake not fully turned on, was made still dimmer by the fog which 
had crept into the coffee-room, and, indeed, all over the house. On 
each side of a narrow middle aisle, was a row of stiff, tiny boxes, 
constructed apparently as instruments of torture. It was 9 labour 
to squeeze into them between the table and the seat; another 
struggle, a literal agony, to get out; and whilst in, the seat was 
such a mere ledge, and the back of the settle so uncompromisingly 
rectangular with it, that the sitter’s spine felt as if just shocked by a 
torpedo, his shoulder-blades and joints ached as if racked with rheu- 
matism, and at times he would start up, uttering comminatory 
language, because cramp had seized him, and there was no room to 
fling out his leg and kick off the foe who was twisting up the 
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muscles of his calf, and crooking his toes into bird’s claws. At 
clothless, dirty, greasy, sloppy tables in these boxes, sat dirty, greasy 
people, with their elbows on the tables, munching their evening 
meals, drinking with their mouths full, or lingering over empty 
cups, and languidly-read newspapers, marked by buttery fingers and 
thumbs, for the sake of the comparative comfort and cheerfulness 
which the coffee-house afforded on such a night. Some were too 
depressed to take any notice of me as I passed ; others, men with 
bulldog-like eyes, noses, jaws and occiputs, looked up at me with a 
sullen scowl. The brightest object on the walls was a crumpled 
white, red, and black playbill. The other mural decorations, were a 
few black-framed, fly-spitten, coloured prints of winning race-horses 
and famous fighting-men, and a tariff of prices stencilled, so to speak, 
in dirty white on dingy blue—the paper was so greasy, that the 
condensed fog stood on it in dewdrops. Over the mantelpiece ticked 
wearily—as if tired of telling the time in such a place—a yellow- 
dialed clock, which had a ludicrous resemblance to a melaneholy, 
long-nosed, long-chinned, moon-faced man. The two key-holes stood 
for eyes, the curved maker’s name for mouth, over which, as it was 
half-past six when I went in, the two hands hung down almost in a 
line for nose. A slatternly girl, who combined the characters of 
waitress and servant-of-all-work, with the cross look caused by over- 
work on her smudged face, came forward to learn my pleasure. 

“Qh, yes,” she answered snappishly, when I asked for a bed; 
“’alf-a-dozen if you like, for no one helse ’as a-took one yet,” and 
inquired whether I wished to be shown my room at once. But I 
required refreshment at once, and she departed to procure me the 
items I had selected from the tariff. Placing my baggage on the 
seat opposite me, or rather jamming it into the cleft between the 
table and the settle-back—for I had my suspicions that if I left it 
unprotected, one or more of the bulldog-visaged John Bulls might 
pounce upon it, and dart out with it into the fog—I took my place 
in the nearest vacant box to the fire, that I could find, and watched 
the flickering and listened to the flapping of the flames. It was not 
one of the roaring half-way-up-the-chimney fires of which I had read 
in your English novels, especially in the Christmas-inspired, as cha- 
racteristic of your hostelries. Still it gave me some physical warmth, 
and the sight and the sound of it were good for my heart. I had at 
last found a resting-place, I was about to have food, and afterwards 
a bed ; inall the wide world that dingy coffee-house was the only place 
that I could call my home. I felt grateful to it, and, in spite of its 
discomforts, patronised it from time to time afterwards, from my 
remembrance of my feeling when I sat in it on that first night, 
rejoicing that I had discovered an asylum, though only for one 
night—that I should not have to wander wearily all night over the 
clammy stones of the marrow-freezing streets, not knowing where to 
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lay my head. My grimy Hebe returned, bearing on a battered black 
tray, food and drink which were not ambrosia and nectar. In a 
large white cup, supplied with a sloppy saucer and an irén spoon, 
smoked a hot black beverage which she called-coffee. In hue and 
odour it strongly resembled the contents of the neighbouring tan- 
pits. In a shallow little vessel, which looked like the broken-off 
bowl of the ladle of a sauce-tureen, there were three small lumps of 
brownish-white or whity-brown sugar, and in a dwarf willow-pattern 
cream-jug, there was a thimbleful of a thin liquid which the maiden 
told me was milk. The top of the tin pepper-castor tumbled off with 
obstinately calculation-defying intermittent persistency, but as there 
was scarcely any pepper inside the pot to cast, that did not matter 
much, except for the tinkle of the top upon one’s plate, or the dis- 
agreeableness of having to pick it up, greased with gravy. The salt- 
cellar, its contents only a shade lighter than the pepper, had no 
spoon, and when I pointed out the defect to Hebe, she replied,— 

“Why can’t yer use yer knife like other folk? Spoons goes ’ere 
quite fast enough as it is, without ’avin no more on ’em.” 

I tried toeat my mutton-chop, but since it was composed of a big bit of 
bone, gristly fat that tasted very much as I should fancy a sooty tallow 
candle would taste if raised to a lukewarm temperature, and a central 
piece of lean of the solid contents of a medium-sized pill-box —both 
outsides charred to a cinder, the inside raw—it was impossible to 
make a meal off that. I sipped my coffee, and then, being thirsty, 
gulped it like a black draught ; ate the thin half-round of bread, cut 
in two, which had been brought me, and, still being hungry, like your 
Dickens’s Oliver Twist, I asked for more,—ordering this time buttered 
toast and two boiled eggs. A horn spoon was provided for the eggs, 
and they were dressed, I presume, with a wish that one, at least, should 
please my palate, since one was boiled as hard as a stone, and the 
other so little, that when I put it in the spoon the yelk gushed down 
in a yellow cascade upon my plate. But I was obliged to request 
Hebe to remove them both with speed. The fragrance of these 
“ warranted-new-laid country eggs,” was as the odour of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. From some country, I doubt not they came—from France, 
prebably, some days before myself. In spite of their malodour, I was 
still sharp-set ; and in spite of its sodden toughness, as of greased 
leather, I managed to get through my toast. 

Then shouldering my traps, to make use of your colloquial phrase, 
I marched up to bed, chamberlained by my landlord, summoned 
from some underground cavern for the purpose: a squinting red- 
haired man, who, notwithstanding the rawness of the night, was in his 
shirt-sleeves. He bore a tin candlestick stalactited and stalagmited 
with cold grease, to which the guttering candle, leaning like the 
Tower of Pisa, through having been put into the socket without a 
paper padding, was adding hot. His breath, his gait, his eye, his 
one, his general manner betrayed the fact that he had been drinking 
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something alcoholically stronger than his coffee, or lacing it, as you 
say, with spirits to disguise its atrocious flavour: he smoked the 
rankest shag in a short black pipe. As the most expeditious mode 
of entrance, he kicked opén the bedroom door, staggered to the chest 
of drawers, the swaying candle freely scattering its grease, clapped 
the candlestick down on the rickety piece of furniture, huskily 
stuttered: “This ’ere’s your bedroom, master, and that there’s your bed. . 
There ain’t no bell—so, if you wants anythink, you must git up and 
‘oller. Goo’ nigh’,”—and then staggered down again to his Cacus cave. 

I found that there was not only no bell for the room, but also no bolt 
or lock on the door. Accordingly I barricaded it with my baggage. 
The room, though small, looked very bare. A strip of carpet like a 
lean hearthrug beside the bed, a washhand-stand, with cracked 
accessories, and a propped leg, a chair that could not be removed 
from its lounge against the wall, because it had lost a leg, another 
with burst cane, the aforesaid chest of drawers, an empty match-box 
with swollen veins of tallow on the mantelpiece, a faded green blind 
too short for the window, and the bedstead and bedding were the 
only furniture. The bed clothes might have been cleaner, and there 
might have been more of them. I sighed for the ryg of which I had 
been bereaved by the young rascals when I turned down the clothes 
and felt how light was the covering allotted to me. There were no 
snuffers in my candlestick. However, I managed to snuff my candle 
by taking it out, laying its fungused wick on the rim of the socket 
as on a block, and decapitating the same with the extinguisher. 
Then I set it up again, propped with paper, for a night-light, piled 
the clothes I took off, upon my bed, and jumped into it ; thinking 
that mere weariness would play the part of poppies, mandragora, or 
your hop-pillow. But I was mistaken. I tossed and tumbled, and 
could not go to sleep. Suddenly I remembered that all day long I 
had not had a smoke. Mal de mer had kept my pipe a prisoner in 
my pocket during the crossing, and after I landed I had been some- 
how too fluttered to thmk of the comforter that would have soothed 
me. I hastily felt for the china bowl and tasselled stem, and my 
embroidered pouch of fragrant Kanaster, filled the bowl, leapt out 
and lighted its odoriferous care-dulling, lulling contents, returned to 
my couch, and soon was enjoying what the Turks call hej, as I 
leisurely blew out the nerve-titillating as well as soothing clouds— 
oh, how different from those exhaled by my red-headed landlord’s 
dwarf-negro clay. Ifa smoker wants to know how much he owes to 
his pipe, let him quarrel with it for a time. How he will press it to 
his lips, when they meet again. 

Amantium ire amoris integratio est. 

How long I had lain enjoying the only ease I had had in England, 
I cannot tell. Your Sir Francis Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh may 
have been genuine votaries of the “herb which takes away fatigue,” 
but you modern English, as a rule, smoke beggarly nutshcll-like 
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pipes in comparison with my capacious bowl, whereon smiles and 
blushes jong-tressed, short-skirted Beauty. I was aroused not from 
sleep, but from a restful waking dream by the fall of my bag 
from my portmanteau. My bedroom ddor was being stealthily 
pushed open. I had heard of strangers being murdered by their 
hosts—going down like ships never reported—in this big sea-city of 
yours. I nerved myself to resist the midnight assassin to the last. 
When, however, the head of Rufus had fairly doubled the door, I dis- 
covered that I had no attempt upon my purse or person to apprehend. 
My landlord was simply just passing from one to another of the 
numerous phases of alcoholismus through which, I learnt from my 
subsequent acquaintance with him, he constantly passed and repassed 
throughout the twenty-four hours. A/coholismus—how much more 
euphemistic is the phrase than drunkenness, “lushing,” getting 
“tight,” “screwed,” or any other of the numerous argot-synonyms 
you English have for the vice of which you are so fond. Those 
ponderous polysyllables appeal pleasantly to my humour—cephalalgia, 
gastralgia, for common-place headache and what your Scotch folk call 
“ sair belly.” 

When Rufus saw that I was awake, he roughly thrust the door 
wide open, shouting,— 

“Come now, master, none o’ that. You put out that pipe, or I'll 
chuck the jug o’ water over it. I won’t’ave no smokin’ in bed in 
this ’ouse, burnin’ on it down, an’ then the Insurance folks a-sayin’ as 
I did it a-purpose.” ' 

My pipe being nearly smoked out, I laid it aside to pacify the man. 
When he had retired, I dragged my bedstead to the door, and placed 
the head against it, to secure myself against any repetition of disturb- 
ance. Then, after some troubled visions in which not my most 
recent_annoyances, but my experiences earlier in the day were grouped 
with long bygone events of my life in most kaleidoscopic, though 
ever-shifting pictures, I at length fell into a dreamless slumber. In 
the morning, the cord having vanished, I could not draw up my 
blind. Mounting on the rickety chest of drawers, which served also 
as toilette-table, and balancing myself like a rope-dancer as it swayed 
backwards and forwards with me, I rolled up the blind, and looked 
out upon my landscape. The fog proper had departed, but there 
was still a raw haze in the air. Immediately beneath me was a strip 
of muddy backyard, with a heap of ashes, bones, and cabbage-stalks 
in one corner, and in the other, a rotten butt half full of water, as 
dark and almost as viscous as blacking, dotted with green scum. 
From a black knotted line stretched across the yard, dangled a pair 
of lean, darned black stockings. Around was a wilderness of the 
roofs—bristling with battered chimney-tops and chimney-cans of 
every fashion, and of the backs—veined with dirty water-pipes, and 
pitted with old-hat-and-paper-patched windows— of mean, grimy 
houses. A small cooper’s yard, although almost full of casks piled 
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on one another, was the only thing that gave the cramped eye the 
slightest relief in that jammed-in jumble of brick and mortar. — 
For my breakfast I ordered tea, and was served with a deep-coloured 
decoction in which tea-leaves floated like seaweed after storm ; but 
they were of tea which had lost its savour through repeated brewing. 
My bacon was frizzled into unappetising crackling. 
“ An egg, an apple, or a nut, 
You can eat after any slut,” 


says your adage, but if the adage-maker had seen the smutty daubs 
of white and yellow which my sluttish cook had placed upon my 
bacon, he would have struck the egg, at any rate, out of his category. 
When I had paid my bill, and asked my way to my destination, my 
landlord, who had forgotten, or professed to have forgotten, his inva- 
sion of my bedroom, volunteered to walk with me to an omnibus 
which passed the street I wanted to find. 

“Good mornin’, master,” said Rufus, when I had mounted to the 
knife-board, and the conductor had swung me up my baggage. 
“ He'll put you down almost at the door.” 

So having spoken, Rufus pushed open the finger-rubbed swing-door 
of the nearest public-house,—a dirty lip which greedily sent him into 
the stale-beer-and-tobacco-scented mouth of the devourer of the poor. 
To get an early drink, without Mrs. Rufus’s knowledge, was, indeed, 
I think, the motive which prompted my landlord to accompany me. 
However, I felt grateful to him for having, as I supposed, taken all 
trouble off my hands by telling the conductor where to put me down. 

On went the ’bus into a neighbourhood which became more 
nautical. Outfitters’ shops displayed blue guernseys, yellow oil-skins, 
reefing-jackets, sou’-westers, sea-boots ; over a grocer’s shop a minia- 
ture bow and figure-head of the Apyal George projected as a sign; I 
could see the masts of ships towering above the houses that seemed 
to hem them in on all sides. 

Presently the omnibus turned round and pulled up in front of an inn. 

“ Don’t go no furder than this, guvnor,” said the conductor. 

“ But you haven’t put me down where you were told to,” I answered. 

“Why, you never said a word to me”—he exclaimed. 

I found then that I had mistaken what the landiord had said to me. 

“Well, you can go back in the "bus, if you like,” said the-con- 
ductor, when I had explained matters to him,—“ oh, yes, of course, 
you'll have to pay again. But it ain’t far from here. If you give 
this boy a penny, he’ll show you the way, and carry your box for aan 
into the bargain.” 

Remembering my experiences of the evening before, I preferred to 
engage the services of the urchin indicated in the capacity of pilot only. 

Under his guidance I reached my new home, in a street of two- 
floored houses running out of and then again into the main thorough- 
fare,—in shape somewhat like a bow snapt at both ends. 

(To be continued.) 





THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE POLICEMAN* 
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I. 

Ir it had been in the reign of Queen Victoria, you would have 
fancied there were attempts to murder going on in every house, for 
the cry of “ Police, Police!” was heard on every side, and on every 
side the police were prompt to respond to the call. The fact is, there 
was neither murder nor robbery, nor anything that I can xow 
describe, in the case. Something was up in these houses or out of 
them, and there were, naturally, calls for the police. These calls 
were made somewhat in the way which was‘common in the nineteenth 
century,—we know how difficult it is to eradicate popular customs, 
however slight ; and even in the days of approximate Perfection which 
the human race had now attained to, the difficulty was still felt. 
So, when the police were wanted they were still called for, much in 
the manner which had formerly been common with the English 
people ; though the purposes for which they were now required were 
very different from those which were common in your time or mine. 
This last’ sentence makes me fear there will be some confusion in my 
tenses, but I cannot help it—it is difficult, at present, to write history 
beforehand. 


II. 


It would be difficult to say what the very sight of the police of 
those days reminded you of. What occurred to me as J looked at 
them was Mr. John Morley’s new name for Utilitarianism, namely, 
the Beneficential Theory of Ethics. The men all looked Ethical ; 
they all looked Beneficential ; and they all looked Theoretical. Not 
theoretical as opposed to practical, but theoretical in the true scien- 
tific sense ; or at least something approaching to it ; for the a priori 
and a posteriori methods were now merged, or were very near being 
merged, in one, nofto speak of other things; not to speak of them, 
that is, till we are forced. The police never interfered, except for 
some Beneficential purpose, and long experience, or natural selection, 
to put it more accurately, had ended in producing that peculiar look 
of Benignant energy which every man Jack of them wore. In fact, I 
tay as well say at once, that the modern phrase, “ the Force,” applied 
to the police had arrived by this time at a peculiar and felicitous 
significance. In those days, when a man spoke of the Force, it was 
with awe, or at least with some kind of religious emotion proper to 


* A portion of this has already appeared in print. 
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the times, and the existing,—I mean the then existing—state of 
human culture. Did a woman call “Police, Police!” upon some 
occasion such as would now incite a woman to kiss her husband or 
say her prayers, she thought of the Conservation of Energy. It was 
a religious act, her calling for him. When Professor Tyndall or Mr. 
Herbert Spencer talks now-a-days of the persistence of Force and 
the Unknowable, we do not think of the police, at least not always ;. 
but in those days THe Force was a title which carried with it a 
divine emphasis, such as we cannot at present conceive. 


Ill, 


The time had not yet arrived when all Society should resolve itself 
into a Force, and govern itself by the persistence of its own Bene- 
ficential Energy ; but this was foreseen in the future ; for treatises 
had been written which clearly showed the possibility of a man’s 
predicting his own conduct. Indeed, one man had, it was said, 
succeeded in doing it ; but, unfortunately, he lost his reason through 
trying to do something different from the thing he had predicted he 
was todo. At least this is all I can make out from the accounts 
which ha ve reached me. But it must be borne in, mind that it is 
very difficult to write clearly of what happened (so to speak) the day 
after to-morrow ; and the terminology of those times was peculiar. 
One thing is plain from this very narrative, namely, that my sources 


of information manifest great progress in the science of history. In 
our time we are still unable to record the course of events before they 
have taken place, though we have made considerable progress in 
applying the Law of Averages. Even in the records of what has taken 
place, we usually find the most important part is left out. Now, 
when History is written scientifically, beforehand, this will no longer 
be the case. 


IV. 

Just about the time when the science of History had reached this 
point, somebody who had a few remains of Poetry in the embers of 
his nature (we shall see that Poetry did not flourish long), began a 
Work which, mutatis mutandis, bore some resemblance to the “Faust” of 
our own cra, In this poem the MepuisTorHELes of the piece was 
made to ask Humanity, before whom the panorama of the next 
million years had just been unrolled by Scieycr, whether He (or He, 
She, or It, whichever is the correct word) thought it worth while to 
go through all this? Humanity says yes. MEPHISTOPHELES asks why ? 
Humanity answers, “Just to say I’ve done it.” “Damn it,” says 
MEPHISTOPHELES, “can’t you say that now, without going through 
it all ?” 

Now, I am quite positive that this story has been told before of 
Sheridan and his son, when the latter was going down a coal mine. 
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But somebody has clearly proved (I am still speaking of what happened 
a good while hence), that everything keeps on happening over again ; 
and, indeed, that idea seems to be the key, both to the Science of 
History, and to the question put by the Mephistopheles of the poem 
before us. 

% 

But we have been going on too fast. We have advanced too far 
jnto the future, and must go back. It was in the reign of Queen 
Victoria that the tendencies which led to these and other results, 
attracted the attention of a few people, and to that era we must return 
for a short time. It was an era remarkable for the power of the 
Press, the Power of Parliament, the power of the Working Man, the 
power of Mob Organization in various ways. The secret history 
of the way in which what was called public opinion was got up and 
statesmen coerced, is in my hands. But this is not the time or place 
for making certain terrific disclosures; and I may, perhaps, have to 
bequeath them to some of my children, with injunctions to make 
them for me. As to that, I shall, however, be largely influenced by 
what goes on during the next ten years of my life ; and if the present 
anarchy, and the present tendency to settle everything by what the 
Duke of Wellington pleasantly described as “revolution by course of 
law” continues, I shall advise my children that life will not be worth 
having on the terias of the civilization into which they are born, and 
that their best plan will be to go up in a balloon together,and never come 
down again. If they can once get afloat in the super-mundane Ether— 
a sort of Jelly, I believe, Science considers it to be—it is impossible 
to tell what may happen to them. 

They may, perhaps, do better, and they cannot do worse. The 
only ditticulty is that probably nobody would be allowed to go up in 
a balloon who was suspected of an intention of not coming back 
again. It is quite plain even now that though Society will hang you 
or starve you if you offend it, it will not allow you to escape from it ; 
even up in a balloon, where you would be no burden to the rates. 
However, as we were saying, in the reign of Queen Victoria things 
were not looking cheerful to those who were fully convinced that the 
human race was going straight to Perfection, with the help of the 
Press, the Parliament, Public Opinion, and, above all, Science. The 
great thing at first, however, was what Parliament could do. From 
time immemorial it had been a proverb among the English people 
that Parliament could do everything but turn a man into a woman, 
or time past into time present. And we know that whatever Parlia- 
ment did was done by Parliament in its wisdom. Nobody ever 
heard of the contrary. There were complaints from various classes 
of the people that the new laws caused them great inconvenience, 
and there were thousands to whom the hardship was severe, to say 
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nothing of the unpleasant sense of being trampled on by law. But 
these foolish and ignorant persons were soon silenced. The wisdom 
of Parliament was enough, and the right of the State to see after 
everything was not to be questioned. The newspapers, which were 
about this time getting into a fair way to push all other authorities 
out of sight, and which, in fact, only tolerated even the wisdom of 
Parliament out of hypocrisy, took the high-handed view of the_ 
subject ; nearly all the physical philosophers followed suit ; and, strange 
to say, the ministers of religion. They little knew what was to be the 
end of it; but the physical philosophers, glad of their help, winked 
at each other ; and the game went on. 


VI. 


Yet this was nothing to what followed. It was only the grain 
of mustard-seed that forebode the tree in whose branches the fowls 
of heaven, or of the other place, should abide. The power of the 
Press, the power of Public Opinion, the power of Parliament, and 
the power of the Working Man went on growing, and growing, and 
growing, till every minority was squelched. All the children were 
brought up in immense national schools, under schoolmasters as 
like each other as egg to egg, and taught only from books published 
under the authority of a Minister and Council of Education. They, 
too (the children, I mean), were so much like each other, that it 
was quite melancholy to look at them. As for the Press, the only 
thing that seemed likely to threaten its. power was that there were 
now seldom romantic events to chronicle, and that the minorities, 
whose protests used once to quicken its blood, were now shut up 
under hatches in little hells upon earth. What would come next 
was the question—at least it would have been, if questions had 
been permitted in those days—but nobody was allowed to ask 
questions, as it was) considered dangerous to the State for people 
to differ. 

vil. 

Of course all this had not been brought about at once. There 
had been an intermediate space of immense Improvement, but still 
a long way off from the Perfection that was afterwards arrived at. 
Nevertheless, the coming triumphs were clearly foreshown by 
the scientific Experts, who were now the most esteemed class in the 
community. Very soon all the people dined in common halls. 
Property was equally distributed. It began to be discussed whether 
exceptional beauty of person or remarkable talent of any kind ought 
to be allowed ; whether, in fact, everything of the sort was not in 
the nature of an injury to Society. Some few of the Idealists and 
progress men objected to this view at first, so that it took a little 
time to prevail ; but at last it was decided that it was the only 
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view consistent with equality and the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number; and social science had now arrived at such a 
pitch, that laws were passed providing for the production of given 
average standards of beauty and mental capacity. 

At first the competitive principle had been very much in favour, 
but it soon ran itself into all kinds of difficulties totally incon- 
sistent with the rights of the State, the wisdom of Parliament, 
and the law of averages; so it had to be abandoned, or only 
employed in the interests of the various kinds of Protection which 
had now entirely supplanted the policy of the middle of the reign 
of Queen Victoria. There were, indeed, competitive examinations 
in virtue, but these were soon discontinued; and it all finished 
up with a universal virtuous standard established by law, and 
enforced by a sort of excise system, with proper officers, who 
were billeted on people in order to inspect their lives as closely as 
possible at all hours of the day and night. The religious and 
moral classes of the community had all along done their best to 
promote the policy which ended in this, and by degrees they ceased 
to complain of any, such thing as what used to be called per- 
secution. They had gone on putting such a variety of meanings 
into the word religion, that at last they forgot what it really 
stood for. 

Everybody was numbered, like a solitary prisoner in one of 
Bentham’s pentagons. He was also registered, so that he could be 
“turned to” at any moment. The numbering, which was soon 
followed by labelling, was found absolutely necessary in order to 
prevent mistakes in this millennium of averages. 

There were some things which were truly delightful. Fourier’s 
idea of the sea had long ago been realized, and so much of it as 
had been allowed to remain was now a lake of lemonade. No 
thunder or lightning was tolerated, nor any sudden change of 
weather, nor too much rain or too little, nor any accident of any 
kind, under any circnmstances, in any place, to or in connexion 
with any person whomsoever. Science had settled all about the 
weather and the lightning, and the sort of thing that in our days 
used to happen. Nothing was now ever allowed to happen. 


VIII, 


Of course all this did not come about at once, as I have remarked 
before. Indeed, I find it difficult to represent at all accurately the 
order of transition from point to point in this progress of Humanity 
towards Perfection. For instance, lam unuble to indicate the precise 
stage at which labour began to be done by a new force exerted by 
spirits. If a man wished to remove his furniture, he consulted 
the proper. Government office, and had his spirit told off to him, 
and the desired “force” came. A strict supervision was exercised 
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by the State over the moral character of the spirits thus employed. 
Neither Shakespeare, nor Milton, nor Plato, nor the patriarch 
Abraham, nor King David, would have been allowed to remove 
any man’s furniture, or perform any of the menial offices for which 
the spirits were in those days called up; for these had all done or 
written things which were improper. But the State officer might 
appoint you the spirit of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the Rev. Dawson 
Burns, or the Rev. Jabez Inwards. 

I can here, perhaps, give some faint idea of the steps by which 
the apotheosis of THe Force came about. It was in this wise :— 

In the time of Queen Victoria, Mr. Alexander Bain had written 
a book, in which he had suggested that criminals, instead of being 
flogged with a cat, might be punished by shocks of electricity ; and 
he suggested that the (to the prisoner) remote and uncontrollable 
character of the force employed to punish him might have a powerful 
moral effect upon him. So pregnant a hint was, of course, not 
allowed to drop. In those days Nerve Force and Electrical Force 
were not recognisably identical, as experiments on the brain showed ; 
but Science immediately set itself to investigate this matter, and 
a way was speedily discovered of fusing the two forces ; so that a 
man could transmit nerve-force to any electric instrumentality, and 
thus convey it to another brain. The exact equivalents in molecular 
changes for what we now call Moral and Spiritual Force were dis- 
covered ; and all that was then necessary for the reformation of 
criminals was to lay on Morals and Religion by Faradization, or 
other appropriate methods—the brains of the most Moral and 
Spiritual Men and Women being utilized for this purpose. No 
unseemly conflict ever occurred over the questions which were the 
most moral and spiritual persons ; for of course the Experts could 
settle these matters as easily as we now weigh a pound of sugar. 
It is obvious—to the scientific mind—that the moral and spiritual 
force you put into the criminal you took out of another person, and so 
the sum total remained the same ; but all this was settled by the 
doctrine of averages, and on the principle of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. The few remaining religious persons 
who ‘had some faint remembrance of the old watchwords, were 
quieted by an assurance that this was only a new development of 
the principle of Vacarious Sacrifice. They not only swallowed this ; 
they found it had all been provided for from the first, and was 
distinctly traceable from the Mosaic dispensation downwards. A 
very few of them saw where the juggle was; but they did not 
object, because it would have interfered with their usefulness. 

We are now in a position to understand those cries of “Police! 
Police !” of which we spoke at the commencement, and the religious 
feelings with which THe Force wasregarded. The fact is, Moral and 
Spiritual Energy was conserved in Moral Reservoirs under the control 
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of the body, and supplied in a working form, under State control, 
wherever it was wanted. Of course it was paid for out of the rates; 


IX. 

Long before this, however, Improvement had reached a very high 
pitch. Not only had all traffic in intoxicating liquors long been sup- 
pressed—nobody was allowed, under any circumstances, to make 
them. Only to refer to them wasan impropriety. It was considered 
indelicate in society to refer to wine or beer, as indelicate as it is with 
ourselves to use such bad words as “leg” or “bosom.” A sort of 
Lord Campbell’s Act had been passed, in virtue of which any person 
exhibiting any object in any place, at any time, which was calculated 
to remind the spectators that there had once been such things as 
Champagne, Allsopp, Chablis, or the like, was punishable with hard 
labour in prison. The Society for the Suppression of Vice occupied 
itself in hunting up offenders under the provisions of this Act—for, 
of course, vice in our sense of the word had long ago ceased to exist, 
having been abolished by the school boards in England, just as com- 
pulsory education has, in our time, made an end of it in New York 
and Berlin ;—which are greatly superior to London in morality, free- 
dom, and religion. 

What any one might eat and drink was regulated by Act of Parlia- 
ment, both as to quantity and quality ; and every human being was 
under regular medical inspection, which took place at fixed times. 
All this, and much more, was paid for out of the rates, there being in 
those days no such thing as “ an ignorant impatience of taxation.” 

Not only was any reference to ballet or waltz punished with crop- 
ping of ears, the theatres were all deceased. Nobody took any 
interest in dramatic situations, for tragedy and comedy had alike 
disappeared from human life. Within human memory nobody had 
dared to think of such a thing as writing a novel. Not a book was 
published that had not first been inspected and expurgated. No 
poetry was printed, for there were no poets—at least, if there were, 
they hid themselves and their music in the hells upon earth of which 
we have spoken. Shakespeare, Milton, Homer, Dante, and others of 
the same kidney were still to be found in the libraries ; but they were 
kept under lock and key, even though they had been expurgated. 
All passages referring to love, faith, spiritual rapture, and such like 
improprieties and things of the past had been long ago erased by 
Act of Parliament. The Bible, as we now see it, was as rare as 
a “breeches” Bible is now. 


xX. 


Talking of the Bible reminds me. It is obvious that, under such 
a state of affairs as this, several most important things were in danger. 
One of these was the relativity of human knowledge. The very philo- 
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sophers who had had the largest share in bringing about the present, 
I mean the future, condition of affairs (are my tenses right ?) had all 
along proclaimed that human knowledge was relative ; that is to say, 
that you could not conceive or know light without darkness, or empty 
space without extension, or good without evil. Several consequences 
were drawn from this, including the total abolition of theology and 
metaphysics, as things implying any kind of spiritual or moral recourse 
that Science could not get at. But this was not half. The end had not 
been foreseen, and yet it was inevitable. The nearer things were brought 
to perfection in every point of view, the less room there was for 
any relativity in human knowledge. Of course, people could in some 
degree recollect things that were not perfect ; but, as is well known, 
faculties die out by disuse of function, and the time came when even 
the recollection was threatened. One solitary adherent of another 
school of thought had the temerity to raise his voice in warning, and 
point out that, as the relativity of knowledge must depend on differen- 
tiation in the things to be known, it was plain that when the 
differentiation had ceased the knowledge could no longer_be relative. 
This philosopher was immediately disposed of—how, I cannot say, 
but in some manner peculiar to the time ; and things went on rapidly 
towards perfection, in spite of his warning. 

But it is a curious fact that while these things were going on down 
below there was a most extraordinary change in progress up in the 
clouds, in the neighbourhood of Olympus. Incredible as it may 
appear, all the old gods and goddesses came to life again, and 
reappeared in their usual places. Long, very long before the precise 
epoch of which I am now writing, all the statues of Juno, Venus, and 
the rest had been turned out, neck and crop. Not Diana herself was 
spared, for she wore a short tunic; nor was any buskined god or 
goddess ; nor even Minerva, for she at least disclosed her toes. 
Besides, they were all, without exception, so attired that the outline 
of the figure was visible through the dress. So, as I have stated, they 
had all been put down. It was said at the time that, to the great 
horror of one of the Officers of Public Morals, who was offering 
violence to a Hercules, the god swore at him and threatened to punch 
his head. It was also stated that a Venus which had been, as an 
experiment, carefully dressed in the exact costume of Mrs. Trimmer 
(or Hannah More, I forget which), was found in the morning to have 
kicked off her incumbrances. I do not vouch for these facts, but they 
are not without an appearance of plausibility. At all events, nothing 
could be done with these divinities. They would not submit to the 
restraints of a high and beautiful civilisation, and so the Press took 
up the matter, and they were put down. It was probably in con- 
sequence of the resentment they naturally felt at this treatment that 
they made up their minds to go back to Olympus and try it on, as 
they used to do. At all events they did so, and the most surprising 
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consequences followed. Only there was nobody to be surprised when 
the crash came. 
XI. . 

The only question was whether it was worth while to exist in such 
a world at all. In fact, the population had long been stationary, so 
even that was not so much of a: question. Several laws had been 
passed which, as I shall not be permitted to mention them for the 
next thousand years, I propose to omit. The word “kiss” was not 
to be found in any dictionaries except the rarest, and in them it 
was marked “ obs.”—which, as usual, meant obsolete. In deference 
to public opinion and an enlightened Press, mistletoe had for cen- 
turies ceased to appear on oak-trees. 


XII. 


It was, therefore, all the more remarkable when, one Christmas-tide, 
in the dusk of*the afternoon in our great metropolis, Policeman Q— 
one of the Detective Moralists in plain clothes who were in those days 
employed to watch the streets and scrutinise the expression of 
people’s faces—saw a youth take a sprig of something out of his 
pocket, and, holding it over the head of a girl who was with him, kiss 
her ina shady corner. Policeman Q immediately seized the couple 
and impounded the mistletoe, for such it was (though where it came 
from, unless from the Groves of Dodona, gracious knows!). He 
walked the lad and lass off to the station-house, and the inspector 
put them in the lock-up for the night. The sprig was, after much 
research among antiquaries, pronounced to be mistletoe ; and men of 
science, after hearing Detective Q’s account of the matter, were 
decidedly of opinion that what he had seen pass between the two 
prisoners was a real kiss. 

Both prisoners were searched before being shut in for the night, 
and the searchers concurred in stating that a peculiar perfume, like 
nothing they had ever known, clung to the garments of the lad and 
lass, and that it really seemed as if their persons were luminous. 

This would have been considered wonderful, if the sentiment of 
wonder had been almost extinct. People were too well regulated to 
feel wonder. Nobody even died, married, or was born except with 
the sanction and under the conditions imposed at the Registrar- 
(seneral’s ; and, in fact, life was nearly perfect. 


XIII. 


If in all the island there had been a poet, he would at once have 
known the odour which puzzled the searchers, and we shall soon see 
what it was. The lad and lass were brought up before the magistrate 
—who in these days was called a Grand Conservator of Force, and 
styled, with deep meaning, His Worsnip—and they were committed 
for trial. When the trial came on,the evidence of Detective Q was 
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clear and decisive ; he swore that he had seen them look lovingly at 
each other, and that this was followed by a kiss, taken by the youth 
while he held a sprig of berries (sensation) over the head of the girl. 
Cross-examination utterly failed to shake his testimony as to the im- 
proper character of the look given by the male defendant to the co- 
respondent—I mean co-defendant. For the State employed no 
Detective Moralists who could not be depended upon in such matters, 
and public opinion and the Press had long ago settled that the State 
could do no wrong. Scientific experts of several centuries old (for 
men now lived to a very advanced but abject old age) swore that the 
sprig in question was mistletoe (renewed sensation), and described 
the act of kissing, as they had once or twice in their youth (for it was 
even then falling into desuetude) seen it performed. A dummy 
female figure had been constructed for this purpose, and when the 
experts explained the matter to the jury, and showed them how it 
was done, describing—of course in guarded and scientific terms—the 
emotions which once used to accompany it, the excitement among the 
spectators was extreme, considering the regularity of human emotion 
in those days. Only one or two of the next day’s newspapers had the 
temerity to publish this portion of the evidence, and these were 
severely censured for immorality by the other journals. The defend- 
ants were found guilty and sentenced to solitary confinement for 
life. Then the warders proceeded to remove them, but—— 


xIV. 


The fact is, the curious perfume of which we have before spoken 
began all of a sudden to spread through the court-house, and a lumi- 
nous ring gathered around the two defendants. Their bodies 
ascended into the air, beautiful as Heaven ; their mortal garments 
fell from them, and they floated, luminous, divine, serene, unclad, as 
became Immortals. Here the spectators, including the Judge and 
jury, turned their faces to the wall. The female defendant leaned on 
the arm of her fellow-criminal ; her lips touched his; the butterfly 
hovered over her golden head ; and they rose up skywards, leaving 
the place laden with a perfume which anybody but an over-civilised 
fool, such as every man of them was, would have known for ambrosia. 
Yes, it was Psyche and the very Love. The impatient gods had 
made this little experiment for a lark. 

That was the last English Christmas. The next morning the 
island was felt to shake all over. It was laughing at the inhabitants ; 
and on the last day of the year it disappeared. The newspapers 
would have said it was swallowed up by an earthquake, if they had 
been published next day. But the truth is, England had been 
improved off the face of the earth. 

Matruew Browne. 


VOL. XIV. 
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FroM THE RUSSIAN OF ALEXANDER SERGUEVITCH POUSHKIN. 
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IIL—THE UNDERTAKER. 


Tue last of the goods and chattels of the undertaker. Adrian Préhoroff, 
were heaped into the hearse, and a pair of lean horses dragged it 
along for the fourth time from the Basmfnaja to the Nikitskaja, for 
to the latter street the undertaker was removing with all his house- 
hold. Having closed his old shop, he nailed a notice to the door, to 
the effect that the premises were to be sold or let, and started off on 
foot to his new abode. He was surprised to find on approaching the 
little yellow house, which had so long taken his fancy and which he 
had at last bought for a considerable sum, that he did not feel in 
good spirits. Having crossed the new threshold and finding his new 
abode in great confusion, he sighed at the recollection of the old 
hovel, where during eighteen years everything had been conducted 
with the strictest regularity, and he scolded his daughters and the 
maid-of-all-work for their dilatoriness, and set to, assisting them 
himself. Order was soon established ; the sacred image-case, the 
dresser with the crockery, the table, sofa, and bed, occupied the 
corners assigned to them in the back room ; in the kitchen and the 
sitting-room was placed the master’s handiwork, which consisted of 
coffins of all sizes and colours, and the cupboards were filled with 
mourning cloaks and torches. Over the gate appeared a sign-board, 
representing a corpulent cupid holding a reversed torch, with the 
inscription : HERE ARE SOLD AND ORNAMENTED PLAIN AND PAINTED 
Corrins ; COFFINS ALSO LET OUT ON HIRE, AND OLD ONES REPAIRED. 
The girls retired to their room, and Adrian having inspected his dwell- 
ing, sat down by the window, and ordered the samovar to be got 
ready. 

The enlightened reader is aware that both Shakespeare and Walter 
Scott represented their grave-diggers as cheerful and jocose persons, 
in order to strike our imagination more forcibly by the contrast. Out 
of regard to truth however, we cannot follow their example, and are 
compelled to admit that the disposition of our undertaker fully 
corresponded with his mournful calling. Adrian Préhoroff was 
habitually sullen and thoughtful. His silence might occasionally be 
broken for the sole purpose of scolding his daughters when he chanced 
to find them idle, gazing out of the window at the passers-by, or 
asking an exorbitant price for his goods, of those who had the mis- 
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fortune (and sometimes also the good fortune) to require them. Thus 
it happened that Adrian, now sipping his seventh cup of tea, was as 
usual sunk in melancholy reflections. He thought of the pouring rain 
which fell at the very outset of the retired Brigadier’s funeral the 
previous week. Many mourning cloaks had shrunk in consequence, 
and many hats had been spoiled. He foresaw unavoidable expendi- 
ture, for his old stock of mourning attire had fallen into a pitiful con- 
dition. He hoped to charge a good round sum at the funeral of the 
merchant Truhin’s old wife, who had now been nearly a year at death’s 
door. But the old woman lay dying at Rasgoulai, and Préhoroff 
feared lest her heirs, notwithstanding their promise, would neglect to 
send for him all that distance, and would come to terms with the 
nearest undertaker. 

These meditations were unexpectedly disturbed by three freemason- 
like taps at the door. 

“Who is there?” asked Préhoroff. 

The door opened, and a man in whom the German artisan was 
recognised at a glance, walked in, and cheerfully approached the 
undertaker. 

“ Pardon me, my dear neighbour,” said he, in that Russian dialect 
which we cannot listen to without a smile. “Pardon my intruding 
upon you—I was anxious to make your acquaintance. I am a boot- 
maker, my name is Gottlieb Schulz, and I live across the street, in the 
little house facing your windows. To-morrow I celebrate my silver 
wedding, and I came to-ask you and your daughters to dine with us 
in a friendly way.” 

The invitation was accepted with good will. The undertaker 
asked the bootmaker to sit down and take a cup of tea, and thanks 
to the cordial disposition of Gottlieb Schulz, their conversation soon 
became friendly. 

“‘ How does your trade prosper?” asked Adrian. 

“ Ah—he—he !” answered Schulz, “‘so, so, I cannot complain, 
although my goods are of course different from yours: a live man can 
do without boots, but a dead man cannot do without a coffin.” 

“Very true,” remarked Adrian; ‘“ however, if the live man has not 
got wherewith to pay for his boots, one cannot take it amiss in him if 
he goes barefooted, but a dead beggar has a coffin gratis.” 

In this manner they conversed for some time. At last the boot- 
maker rose, and taking leave of the undertaker, renewed his invitation. 

The next day at twelve o’clock precisely, the undertaker and his 
daughters passed through the wicket of the newly bought house on 
their way to neighbour Schulz. I shall not describe either the Russian 
caftan * of Adrian Préhoroff, or the European attire of Akulina and 
Daria, departing in this respect from the now so prevalent custom 


* A long coat worn by the lower classes.—Tr. 
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among novelists. I donot, however, consider it superfluous to remark, 
that both young ladies wore yellow bonnets and red shoes ; this they 
did only on grand occasions. 

The small dwelling of the bootmaker was filled with guests, who 
chiefly consisted of German artisans, their wives, and their workmen ; 
of Russian employés there was but one, the Esthonian, Yoorko the 
watchman, who had, in spite of his lowly calling, managed to secure the 
special good-will of his host. He had served in this capacity for five-and- 
twenty years, faithfully and honestly, like the postman * of Poga- 
relsky. The fire of 1812, which destroyed the chief capital, annihilated 
also his yellow watch-box. But as soon as the enemy was expelled, a 
new one appeared ‘in its stead; it was grey, with small white Doric 
pillars, and Yoorko in grey cloth armour and axe + was again seen 
pacing before it. Almost all the Germans who lived in the vicinity 
of the Nikitsky gates knew him, and some had even chanced to spend 
the night of Sunday to Monday morning under his roof. Adrian 
hastened to make his acquaintance as he would that of a man of whom 
he might stand in need, sooner or later, and when the guests took their 
seats at dinner, they sat next to each other. Monsieur and Madame 
Schulz and their daughter Lottchen, who had seen but seventeen 
summers, whilst dining with and entertaining their guests, assisted 
the cook to wait upon them. Beer flowed. Yoorko ate for four ; 
Adrian did not cede to him; his daughters, however, stood on 
ceremony. The conversation kept up in the German language, was 
becoming louder and louder. Suddenly the host begged for a few 
moments’ attention, and drawing the cork of a sealed bottle, exclaimed 
in a loud voice, in Russian: “The health of my good Louisa !” 
The so-called champagne sparkled. The host tenderly kissed the 
fresh face of his forty-year-old helpmate, and the guests drank noisily 
to the health of the good Louisa. “The health of my amiable 
guests !” exclaimed the host, opening a second bottle. And his guests 
thanked him, and again drained their glasses. Here toast followed 
upon toast; the health of each guest’ was drunk separately ; they 
toasted Moscow and an entire dozen of little German towns, all cor- 
porations in general, and each one in particular; they drank to 
masters, and they drank to foremen. Adrian drank sedulously, 
and was so elated that he himself proposed some jocular toast. 
Suddenly, one of the guests, a fat baker, raised his glass, and ex- 
claimed : ‘To the health of those we work for—unserer Rundleute !” 
This proposal, like all the others, was joyously and unanimously 
applauded. The guests saluted each other, the tailor bowed to the 
bootmaker, the bootmaker to the tailor, the baker to both ; all to the 
baker, and so on. Yoorko, in the midst of these mutual salutations, 
exclaimed, turning to his neighbour :— 


* In ‘* Grandmother's Cat.’’—Tr. 
t+ Ismailoff’s fables. —Tr. 
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“ What, now ? drink, sir, to the health of thy dead ones.” 

All laughed, but the undertaker considering himself affronted, 
became sullen. Nobody noticed him ; the party continued its carouse, 
and the bells had already rung for vespers when all rose from table. 

The guests dispersed at a late hour, and most of them were elevated. 
The fat baker and the bookbinder, whose face appeared as if bound 
in red morocco, led Yoorko between them to his box, carrying out in 
this case the Russian proverb: A debt is rendered honourable by pay- 
ment. The undertaker returned home tipsy and wrathful. “Why, 
indeed,” reasoned he aloud : “ why is my craft worse than any other ? 
Is an undertaker, then, brother to an executioner? What had the 
heathens to laugh at? Is an undertaker a Christmas harlequin? I 
meant to have asked them to a house-warming, to have given them a 
feast ; but let them wait till they get it. And I shall now invite 
instond those for whom I work, my orthodox dead.” 

“ What, sir?” said the maid, who was pulling off his boots, “ whet 
dost thou talk about? Make the sign of the cross! To ask the dead 
to a house-warming ! What horror!” 

“ By I shall ask them,” continued Adrian ; “I shall ask them 
at once, for to-morrow. Pray come, my benefactors, come to feast 
with me to-morrow evening ; I shall entertain you with what God has 
given me.” So saying, the undertaker tumbled into bed, and soon 
began to snore. 

It was still dark when Adrian was roused. The merchant Truhin’s 
wife had died that very night, and a special messenger had been sent 
on horseback with this intelligence. The undertaker gave hima ten- 
copeck piece for a vodka,* dressed in haste, took a droshky, and drove 
to Rasgoulai. The police were already stationed at the gates of the 
house where lay the defunct ; tradespeople were going in and out, 
like ravens at their prey. The corpse lay on a table, yellow as 
wax, but not yet disfigured by decomposition. Relations, neighbours, 
and friends crowded around. All the windows stood open ; candles 
were burning; priests were reading prayers. Adrian went up to 
Truhin’s nephew, a young merchant'in-a fashionable coat, and assured 
him that the coffin, candles, pall, and other funeral furniture, would 
be delivered with all punctuality and without fail. The heir thanked 
him absently, saying that he would not bargain about the expense, 
but should trust implicitly to his conscience. The undertaker, as 
usual, swore that he would not overcharge ; exchanged a significant 
glance with his workmen, and started off to make the necessary 
arrangements. The whole day was spent driving to and fro between 
Rasgoulai and the Nikitsky gates ; towards evening, all being arranged, 
he settled with his driver, and returned homewards on foot. It was 
a moonlight night. The undertaker had safely reached the Nikitsky 


* A glass of spirits. 
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gates. At the Church of the Ascension, our friend Yoorko hailed 
him, and on recognising the undertaker wished him good-night. It 
was getting late. The undertaker was approaching his house, 
when he suddenly fancied he saw some one nearing it, open the wicket, 
pass through, and disappear. ‘ What can this mean?” thought 
Adrian : “ Who is it wants me again? Can it be a thief? Do lovers 
perhaps visit my silly girls? It bodes evil!” And the undertaker 
was on the point of calling his friend Yoorko to come to his aid. 
Just then some other person approached the wicket and was about to 
enter, but, on becoming aware that Adrian was nearing hurriedly, 
this person stopped, and raised his cocked hat ; Adrian fancied he 
knew the face, but was not, in his haste, able to examine it closely. 
“‘ You were coming to me,” said Adrian, breathlessly ; “do me the 
favour to step in.” 

“No ceremonies, friend,” said the stranger, in a hollow voice; 
‘‘walk on, show thy guests the way !” 

There was no time to stand on ceremony. The wicket stood open, 
Adrian went up the staircase, the person following him. Adrian 
fancied that people were walking about his rooms. ‘“ What devilry 
is this!” thought he, and hurried in—but here his legs gave way. 
The room was full of dead people. The moon shining through the 
windows, lit up their yellow and blue faces, sunken mouths, dull 
half-closed eyes, and thin protruding noses. Adrian recognised in 
them, with dread, people who had been buried with his aid ; and in 
the guest whom he had preceded, the Brigadier who had been interred 
during the pouring rain. All the women and men assembled, 
surrounded the undertaker, bowing, and greeting him ; all except 
one poor fellow, who had quite recently been buried gratis, and who, 
shy and ashamed of his tatters, did not venture to come forward, but 
stood retiredly ina corner. The rest were respectably dressed: the 
women wore caps with ribbons ; those men who had:served the State, 
were in uniform, but their faces were unshaven ; merchants wore 
their holiday caftans. “Seest thou, Prdhoroff,” said the Brigadier, 
in the name of this select company, “how we have all risen at thy 
invitation. Those alone have remained at home who could not 
possibly come, who had quite crumbled to pieces, or who had no skin, 
but only their bare bones left ; but even thus, one of them could not 
rest—so anxious was he to see thee!” 

At that moment a small skeleton pushed his way through the 
crowd, and approached Adrian. His skull smiled affectionately at the 
undertaker. Bits of light green and red cloth, and of old linen, hung 
here and there about him, as upon a pole, whilst the bones of his feet 
rattled in his Hessian boots, like a pestle in a mortar. “Thou dost 
not recognise me, Préhoroff,” said the skeleton. ° “‘ Dost thou remember 
the retired sergeant of the Guards, Piotr Petrévitch Kurilkin, the 
same for whom thou soldest thy first coffin, in the year 1799—and 
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one of pine too, for one of oak!” So saying, the corpse extended his 
bony arms towards him; but Adrian, mustering all his strength, cried 
out, and pushed him from him. Piotr Petrdvitch tottered, fell, and 
went to pieces. 

A murmur of indignation was heard amongst the dead ; they stood 
up for the honour of their fellow, threatening and upbraiding Adrian ; 
and the poor host, deafened by their cries, and almost pressed to 
death, losing his presence of mind, fell across the bones of the retired 
sergeant of the Guards, and remained unconscious. 

The sun-light had long been streaming across the bed on which 
the undertaker was sleeping. At last he opened his eyes, and saw 
before him the maid, blowing at the charcoal of the samovar. Adrian 
remembered with dread all the events of the preceding day: Truhin, 
the Brigadier, and the Sergeant appeared dimly before him. He was 
silently expecting the girl to begin the conversation, and to relate to 
him the results of the night’s adventures. 

“ How thou hast overslept thyself, Adrian Prohorévitch, sir,” said 
Aksinia, handing him his dressing-gown. ‘“ Thy neighbours, the tailor 
and the watchman, came to thee with the announcement that it was 
the Saint’s-day of the Commissary of Police, but thou wast pleased to 
sleep, and we did not like to awake thee.” 

“ And did they come to me from the late Madame Truhin ?” 

“Late? Is she then dead ?” 

“ Fool that thou art! didst not thou thyself help me to arrange 
things for her funeral ?” 

“ Hast thou lost thy senses, sir? or have the fumes of last night’s 
drink not passed-off yet? What funeral was there yesterday? Thou 
didst feast at the German’s all day, and coming home tipsy, didst 
throw thyself on thy bed, and didst sleep until this very hour, when 
the bells have already rung for mass.” 

“Indeed !” said the rejoiced undertaker. 

“‘ Of course,” answered Aksinia. 

“Well, if that is the case, let us have the samovar quickly, and 
call my daughters.” 


IV.—THE STATION-MASTER. 


Is there anybody who has not cursed the station-masters, who has 
not abused them? Is there anybody who has not demanded of them 
the fatal book in an angry moment, so as to enter therein the un- 
availing complaint against delays, incivility, and inexactitude? Is 
there anybody who does not look upon them as being the scum of 
the human race, like the late Government Clerks,* or at the least 


* An allusion to the corrupt nature of those ill-paid employés.—Tr. 
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like the Mouromsky brigands?* Let us, however, be just; let us 
realise the position, and perhaps we shall judge them with some 
leniency. What is a station-master? The veritable martyr of the 
fourteenth class, whose rank serves only to save him from blows, and 
not so even at alltimes. (I appeal to the conscience of my readers.) 
What is the duty of these dictators, as Prince Viazemsky humorously 
styles them? Is it not in truth hard labour? No rest day or night. 
It is him the traveller assails irritated by the accumulated vexations 
of a tiresome journey. Is the weather atrocious; are the roads in a 
bad state; is the driver dogged; do the horses refuse to go!—The 
fault is surely the station-master’s. On entering his poor dwelling, 
the wayfarer looks upon him as he would upon a foe; the station 
master may consider himself fortunate if he succeeds in ridding 
himself of his uninvited guest; but should there be no horses? 
Heavens! what abuse, what threats! He is about in the rain and 
sleet, and takes refuge in the lobby in storms, and during the 
Epiphanial frosts, to escape, were it but for a moment, the complaints 
and assaults of the irritated travellers. A general arrives: the 
trembling station-master gives him his two last trotkas,t including 
the courier’s. The general is off, without uttering so much as “ Thank 
you.” Five minutes later—bells!—and a state messenger throws 
his order for horses on the table! Let us examine these matters 
closely, and our hearts will commiserate, rather than fill with in- 
dignation. A few words more. In the course of twenty years, I 
have travelled through Russia in all directions ; I know almost all 
the post-roads, and I am acquainted with several generations of 
drivers ; there are few station-masters unknown to me by sight, and 
few with whom I have not had some intercourse. I hope to publish 
at no distant period some interesting notes made during my travels ; 
I shall here merely observe, that the station-masters as a class are 
most falsely represented. These much calumniated station-masters 
are in a general way quiet people, naturally obliging, sociably inclined, 
unassuming, and not over money-loving. From their conversation 
(which travellers do wrong to scorn) one may learn much that is 
interesting and instructive. I must own, that so far as I myself am 
concerned, I much prefer it to the tall talk of some employé of the 
sixth class, travelling on the service of the Crown. 

It will be easily guessed that I have some friends amongst this 
respectable class of men. Indeed, the memory of one of them is 
precious to me. Circumstances had once brought us together, and 
it is of him I now intend to speak to my kind readers. 

In May, 1816, [ happened to be travelling through the government 
of * * *, on a road,which is now in disuse. My rank was insig- 

* Murom, a territory now included in the government of Vladimir, where robbers 


ormerly infested its woods. —Tr. 
+ Of three horses. 
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nificant ; I changed carriages at every stage, paying post-rates for 
two horses. Consequently the station-masters did not treat me with 
any distinction, and I often had to obtain by force what should have 
been mihe by right. Young and impetuous, I used to vent my 
indignation on the station-masters for their meanness and obsequious- 
ness, when the troika to which I had a right was given up for the 
carriage of some person of high rank. Equally did it take me some 
time to get accustomed to being passed over by a discriminating serf 

t the Governor’s dinner-table. To-day, both these circumstances 
appear to me to be in the order of things. Indeed, what would 
become of us, if the one very convenient maxim, Rank honours rank, 
were superseded by this other, Jntellect honours intellect? What 
differences of opinion would arise ; and who would gna wait 
upon first? But to return to my tale. 

The day was hot. A few drops of rain fell at three versts from 
the station, but it soon began to pour, and I got wet through. On 
arrival, my first care was to change my clothes as quickly as possible, 
my second to order tea. 

“‘Here, Dunia!” shouted the station-master; “get the samovar 
ready, and run and fetch some cream.” 

At these words, a girl of about fourteen appeared from behind the 
partition, and ran into the lobby. I was struck by her beauty. 

“Ts that thy daughter?” asked I of the station-master. 

“ Yes, it is,” answered he, with an air of satisfied pride ; “she is so 
sensible and so quick, and quite takes after her poor mother.” 

Here he began to copy my order for horses, whilst I amused 
myself looking at the prints which ornamented the walls of his 
humble but neat chamber. They represented the story of the 
Prodigal Son: in the first, a venerable old man, in a night-cap and 
dressing-gown, parts with the restless youth, who hastily accepts his 
blessing and a bag of money. In the next, the dissipated conduct of 
the young man is portrayed in glaring colours: he is sitting at a 
table, surrounded by false friends and shameless women. Farther 
on, the ruined youth, in a tattered shirt.and cocked-hat, is seen feed- 
ing swine and sharing their meal; his face expresses deep sorrow and | 
repentance. His return to his father is last represented: the 
good old man, in the very same night-cap and dressing-gown, rushes 
to meet him; the prodigal son is on his knees; in the background, 
the cook is slaying the fatted calf, and the elder brother is inquiring 
of the servants the reason for so much rejoicing. Under each of 
these pictures, I read appropriate verses in German. All this has 
remained impressed on my memory, as have also the pots of balsam, 
the bed with coloured curtains, and the other objects which then 
surrounded me. I fancy I still see the host himself, a fresh and 
good-natured looking man of about fifty, wearing a long green coat, 
with three medals suspended by faded ribbons. 
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I had scarcely settled with my old driver, when Dunia returned 
with the samovar. The little coquette had at a second glance noticed 
the impression she had made on me; she dropped her large blue 
eyes ; I entered into conversation with her; she answered without 
the slightest timidity, like a girl accustomed to the ways of the 
world. I offered a glass of punch to her father, gave Dunia a cup 
of tea, and we three conversed as if we had always known each 
other. 

The horses had long been ready, but I was unwilling to part from 
the station-master and his little daughter. At last I bade them 
“ good-bye ;” the father wished me a prosperous journey, and the 
daughter accompanied me to the carriage. I stopped in the lobby 
and asked leave to kiss her: Dunia consented. I can remember 
having given many kisses “since I first took to that occupation,” but 
none have left such lasting, such pleasant recollections. 

Several years passed by, and circumstances led me to the same 
places by the same roads. I remembered the old station-master’s 
daughter, and rejoiced at the prospect of seeing her again. “But,” 
thought I, “the old station-master has perhaps been removed ; 
Dunia is probably married.” The possibility of the death of the one 
or of the other also crossed my mind, and I neared the station of 
* * * with melancholy apprehensions. The horses stopped at the 
little post-house. On entering the room, I at once recognised the 
pictures representing the history of the Prodigal Son ; the table and 
bed stood in their old places, but there were now no flowers on the 
sills, and everything showed symptoms of decay and neglect. The 
station-master was sleeping under his sheepskin coat; my arrival 
awoke him; he raised himself. It was Sampson Virin, indeed ; but 
how he had aged! Whilst he was arranging the papers to copy my 
order for horses, I looked at his grey hairs, at the deep wrinkles on 
a long-unshaven face, on his bent form, and could not help wonder- 
ing how it was possible that three or four years had changed him, 
hale as he used to be, into a feeble old man. 

“‘ Dost thou recognise me?” asked I; “we are old friends.” 

“May be,” answered he, gruffly; “this is the high road, many 
travellers have halted here.” 

“Ts thy Dunia well?” I continued. 

The old man frowned. ‘‘ God knows,” answered he. 

‘Then she is married, I suppose,” said I. 

The old man feigned not to hear me, and continued entiiie 
my padarojnaya* in a whisper. I ceased interrogating him, and 
asked for some tea. A feeling of curiosity disquieted me, and I 
was hoping that some punch would loosen the tongue of my old 
acquaintance. 


* An official order for post-horses.—Tr. 
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I was not mistaken; the old man did not refuse the proffered 
glass. I observed that the rum was dispelling his moroseness. He 
became talkative at the second glass, remembered, or pretended to 
remember me, and I learned from him the story, which at that time 
interested and touched me deeply. 

“And so you knew my Dunia?” he began. “ Who did not know 
her? Oh! Dunia, Dunia! what a girl she was. All who came 
here praised her; never a word of complaint. Ladies used to give 
her now a neckerchief, then a pair of earrings. Travellers would 
stop purposely, as it were, to dine or to sup; but, in truth only to 
look at my Dunia a little longer. The gentlemen, however choleric, 
would calm down in her presence and talk kindly to me. Will you 
believe it, sir? couriers, state messengers, used to converse with her 
for half an hour at atime. She kept the house; she cleaned up, 
she got things ready, she used to find time for everything. And J, 
old fool that I am, could not admire her sufficiently, could not 
appreciate her enough! Did not I love my Dunia? did not I pet my 
child? Was not her life happiness itself? But no, one cannot flee 
misfortunes; what is ordained must come to pass.” Here he re- 
counted his troubles in detail. Three years had passed since one 
winter evening, whilst the station-master was ruling out a new book, 
and his daughter was working at a new dress behind the partition, a 
troika pulled up, and a traveller, wearing a Circassian cap and military 
cloak, and wrapped in a shawl, entered the room, calling for horses. 
All the relays were out. At this piece of intelligence, the traveller 
was about to raise his voice and his stick, but Dunia, accustomed to 
such scenes, ran out, and softly addressing the stranger, asked him 
whether he would be pleased to take some refreshment? Dunia’s 
appearance produced its usual effect. The traveller’s anger passed 
off ; he consented to wait for the horses, and ordered supper. Upon 
taking off his wet rough cap, undoing his shawl and throwing off his 
cloak, the traveller turned out to bea slight young Hussar, with a 
small black moustache. He made himself at home, and conversed 
gaily with the station-master and his daughter. Supper was served. 
Horses had in the meanwhile returned, and the station-master 
ordered their being put to without being even baited; but on re- 
entering the room, he fuund the young man on a form, almost 
insensible: he had suddenly felt faint, his head ached, and he could 
not possibly proceed on his journey. What was to be done? The 
station-master gave up his bed to him, and it was decided that the 
doctor at S * * * should be sent for, should the patient not feel better 
in the morning. 

The next day the Hussar was worse. His servant rode off to the 
town for the Doctor. Dunia bound his head with a handkerchief 
steeped in vinegar and sat down at her work, by his bedside. In 
the station-master’s presence, the patient groaned and scarcely spoke ; 
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but he managed nevertheless to empty two cups of coffee, and, 
still groaning, to order his dinner. Dunia never left him. He was 
constantly calling for something to drink, and Dunia would hold up 
a mug of lemonade, which she had herself prepared. The patient 
would wet his lips, and whenever he returned the mug, his feeble 
hand pressed Dunia’s in token of gratitude. The Doctor arrived 
towards noon. He felt the patient’s pulse, had some conversation 
with him in German, and declared in Russian that all he required 
was rest, and that in a couple of days he would be able to resume his 
journey. The Hussar handed him twenty-five roubles as his fee, and 
invited him to dinner. The doctor accepted; both ate with good 
appetites, they drank a bottle of wine, and parted perfectly satisfied 
with each other. 

Another day passed, and the Hussar was quite himself again. He 
was exceedingly cheerful, joking incessantly, now with Dunia, then 
with the station-master, whistling all sorts of tunes, talking to the 
travellers, copying their orders for horses into the post-book, and he 
contrived to ingratiate himself so much with the good-natured 
station-master, that he felt sorry to part with his amiable host when 
the third morning arrived. It wasa Sunday. Dunia was preparing 
for Mass. The Hussar’s carriage drove up. He took leave of the 
station-master, having rewarded him liberally for his board and 
hospitality ; he also bid Dunia good-bye, and offered to drive her 
as far as the church, which was situated at the very extreme of the 
village. Dunia looked perplexed—“ What art thou afraid of?” said 
her father: “his Excellency is not a wolf, and will not eat thee ; 
take a drive as far as the church.” Dunia took her seat in the car- 
riage next to the Hussar, the servant jumped into the rumble, the 
driver whistled, and the horses were off. 

The poor station-master was not able to understand how he, of his 
own accord, should have allowed Dunia to drive off with the Hussar ; 
how he could have been blinded to such an extent, and what could 
have possessed him. Half an hour had not elapsed when his heart 
already ached, and he felt so much anxiety, that he could contain him- 
self no longer, and accordingly strode off to the church. On reaching 
it, he saw that the people were already dispersing, but Dunia was 
neither within the enclosure nor yet at the porch. He hurriedly 
entered the church ; the priest was emerging from behind the altar ; 
the clerk was extinguishing the candles; two old women were still 
praying in a corner ; but no Dunia was to be seen. The poor father 
could scarcely make up his mind to ask the clerk whether she had 
been at Mass. The clerk answered that she had not. The station- 
master returned home, neither dead nor alive. One hope remained. 
Dunia might possibly, young and thoughtless as she was, have taken 
it:into her head to go on to the next station, where her godmother 
lived. He awaited in a desperate state of agitation the return of the 
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troika which had carried them off. No driver returned. At last 
towards evening he appeared, but alone and tipsy, with the killing 
news that Dunia had gone on with the Hussar. 

This disaster was too much for the old man; he immediately took 
to the bed where the young deceiver had lain but the day before. 
And he now conjectured, after pondering over all thelate circumstances, 
that the illness had been feigned. The poor fellow was attacked by 
a serious fever; he was taken into the town of S* * *, and another 
station-master was temporarily appointed to replace him. The 
medical man who had seen the Hussar, attended him also. He 
assured him that the young man was in perfect health, and that he 
had, even when he visited him, a suspicion of his wicked intentions, 
but had observed silence for fear of his chastisement. Whether what 
the German said was true, or whether he only wished to make a 
boast of his foresight, he did not minister any consolation to the 
poor sufferer. Scarcely had he recovered from his illness than the 
station-master at once applied to the post-master at S * * * for two 
months’ leave of absence, and without saying a word respecting his 
intentions, set out on foot, in search of his daughter. He knew by 
his papers, that the Cavalry Captain Minsky was going from 
Smolensk to St. Petersburgh. The man who had driven him had 
said, that though she appeared to go willingly, Dunia had cried the 
whole way. “ It is just possible,” thought the station-master, “that 
I may bring home my little lost sheep.” He arrived at St. Peters- 
burg with this idea, and stopping at the Ismailoffsky Barracks put 
up at the quarters of a retired sub-officer, an old comrade: and 
commenced his search. He soon learnt that Minsky was at St. 
Petersburgh, staying at Demouth’s Inn. The station-master decided 
upon going to him. 

He appeared at his door early the following morning, and asked to 
be announced as an old soldier who wished to see his Excellency. 
The military servant, who was cleaning a boot on a last, declared that 
his master was asleep, and that he saw no one before eleven o’clock. 
The station-master went away and returned at the appointed hour. 
Minsky himself came to him, in his dressing-gown and a red smoking 
cap. ‘What is it thou wantest, my friend?” he asked. The old 
man’s heart beat fast, tears gushed to his eyes, and he could only 
utter in a trembling voice: “ Your Excellency !—for God’s sake do 
me the favour ! "—Minsky threw a quick glance at him, bridled up, 
took him by the hand, led him into his study, and closed the door. 
“ Your Excellency !” the old man continued, “ what is fallen is lost ; 
give me back my poor Dunia. You have trifled sufficiently with her; 
do not*ruin her uselessly.” ‘What is done cannot be undone,” said 
the young man in extreme confusion. “Iam guilty before thee and 
ready to ask thy forgiveness ; but do not imagine 1 can abandon 
Dunia ; she will be happy, I give thee my word for it. What dost 
thou want her for? She loves me, she is no longer accustomed to 
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her former mode of living. Neither of you will be able to forget the 
past.” Here he slipped something into the old man’s sleeve, opened 
the door, and-the station-master found himself in the street, he 
scarcely knew how. 

For a long time he stood motionless ; at last he noticed a roll of 
paper in the cuff of his sleeve ; he drew it out, and unrolled several 
bank-notes of the value of five and ten roubles. Tears came to his 
eyes again—tears of indignation! He crushed the notes, threw them 
from him, trampled them under-foot, and walked away.—Having 
proceeded a few paces, he stopped, reflected,—and retraced his steps— 
but no bank-notes were there. A well-dressed young man on seeing him 
rushed up to a droshky, into which he hastily threw himself and 
shouted out: “Goon!” The station-master did not follow him. He 
had made up his mind to return home, but he wished to see his poor 
Dunia once again before leaving. With this end in view he returned 
to Minsky two days later ; but the soldier-servant roughly told him 
that his master received no one, and pushing him out of the hall, 
slammed the door in his face. The station-master waited, and still 
waited, and then went his way. 

He was walking along the Letéynaya that same evening, having 
listened to a Ze Deum at the Church of Vseh Skarbiastchech.* A 
smart droshky suddenly dashed past him, and he recognised Minsky, 
The dioshky stopped at the entrance of a three-storied house, and the 
Hussar ran up the steps. A happy thought flashed across the station- 
master. He turned back, and approaching the coachman: ‘ Whose 
horse is this,  y friend?” asked he; “not Minsky’s ?”— “ Yes, 
Minsky’s,” answered the coachman: “what dost thou want ?”— 
“Why; this ; thy master ordered me to take a note to his Dunia, and 
I have forgotten where his Dunia lives.”—* It is here she lives, on 
the second floor. Thou art too late with thy note, my friend ; he is 
with her himself now.”—“ No matter,” said the station-master, with a 
violent beating at the heart ; “ thanks for directing me ; I shall know 
how to manage my business.” And with these words he walked up 
the flight of stairs. 

The doors were closed ; he rang. For several seconds he stood in 
uneasy expectation. The key rustled; the doors were opened. 
“¢ Does Avdotia Samsénovna live here?” asked he. “ Yes,” answered 
the young servant. ‘“ What dost thou want her for?” The station- 
master, without saying a word, entered the anteroom. “ You cannot 
come in, you cannot come in,” shouted the girl after him—‘“ Avdotia 
Samsdénovna has visitors.” But the station-master walked on without 
heeding her. The first two rooms were dark, there were lights in the 
third. He approached the open door and stopped ; Minsky was seated 
thoughtfully in this richly furnished apartment. Dunia, dressed in 
all the luxury of fashion, was sitting on the arm of his easy-chair, 


* All the afflicted. —Tr. 
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like « horsewoman in her English saddle, looking tenderly down upon 
Minsky, and twisting his dark curls with her jewelled fingers. Poor 
station-master ! Never had he seen his daughter looking so beautiful ! 
He could not help admiring her. ‘‘ Who is there?” asked she, without 
raising her head. He remained silent. Not receiving any reply, 
Dunia looked up—and uttering a cry, fell to the floor. The alarmed 
Minsky rushed to raise her, but on becoming aware of the old 
station-master’s presence, he left Dunia and approached him, quiver- 
ing with rage : “‘ What dost thou want ?” said he, clenching his teeth. 
“ Why dost thou track me, as if I were a brigand? Dost thou want 
to murder me? Be off!” And seizing the old man by the collar, with 
a strong arm he pushed him down the stairs. 

The old man returned to his rooms. His friend advised him to 
lodge a complaint ; but the station-master having reflected awhile, 
waved his hand, and decided upon giving it up. Two days later, he 
left St. Petersburg and returned direct to his station, where he 
resumed his duties. “This is now the third year that I live with- 
out Dunia, and I have neither heard from her, nor have I seen*her. 
God knows whether she is alive or dead. Anything may happen. 
She is neither the first nor the last who has been enticed away by a 
scampish wayfarer, and who has first been cared for and then 
deserted. There are plenty of these young simpletons at St. Peters- 
burg, who are to-day in satins and velvets, and to-morrow you see 
them sweeping the streets in degraded misery. When the thought 
crosses me that Dunia may be ruining herself in the same manner, 
one sins involuntarily, and wishes she were in the grave.” 

Such was the story of my friend the old station-master—a story 
more than once interrupted by tears, which he picturesquely wiped 
away with his coat-tails, like zealous Terentitch in Dmitrieff’s 
beautiful ballad. Those tears were partly induced by the punch, of 
which he emptied five glasses during his recital; but be that as it 
may, they touched me deeply. Having taken my leave, it was long 
before I could forget the old station-master, and long did I think of 
poor Dunia. 

Lately again, on passing through * * * I recollected my friend. 
I learned that the station which he had superintended had been 
abolished. To my inquiry, “Is the old station-master alive?” I 
could obtain no satisfactory answer. I made up my mind to visit 
the familiar locality, and, hiring a private conveyance, I left for the 
village of N. 

It was autumn. Grey clouds obscured the sky; a cold wind swept 
over the reaped fields, carrying before it the red and yellow leaves 
that lay in its course. I entered the village at sunset and stopped 
before the little post-house. A fat old woman came into the lobby 
(where poor Dunia had once kissed me) and replied to my inquiries 
by saying that the old station-master had been dead about a year, 
that a brewer was settled in his house, and that she herself was the 
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brewer’s wife. I began to regret my useless drive and the seven 
roubles I had profitlessly expended. 

“ What did he die of?” I inquired of the brewer's wife. 

“ Drink, sir,” answered she. 

“‘ And where is he buried ?” 

‘“‘ Behind the enclosure, next to his late missus.” 

“Could anybody conduct to me to the grave ?” 

“Why not? Here, Vanka! leave off pulling the cat about. 
Take this gentleman to the churchyard, and show him the station- 
master’s grave.” 

At these words, a ragged red-haired lad who was blind of one eye, 
ran up to me, and set out,as my guide. 

** Didst thou know the dead man?” I asked him by the way. 

“How was I not to know him? He taught me how to make reed 
whistles. Many a time have we shouted after him when on his way 
from the public-house (God rest his soul!) ‘Daddy, daddy, give us 
some nuts!’ And he would throw nuts at us. He always played 
with’ us.” 

“ And do travellers ever talk of him ?” 

“There are few travellers now. The assessor may occasionally 
turn in this way, but it is not the dead he cares for! In the summer, 
a lady actually did drive by, and she did ask after the station-master 
and went to see his grave.” 

“What lady?” asked I, with curiosity. 

“A beautiful lady,” answered the lad: “she drove a coach and 
six horses, with three little gentlemen, a wet nurse, and a black pug- 
dog, and when told that the old station-master had died, she began 
to cry, and said to the children ; ‘ Sit you here quietly, whilst I go to 
the churchyard.’ Well, I offered to show her the way. But the lady 
said : ‘I know the road myself,’ and she gave me five kopecks in 
silver—such a good lady!” 

We arrived at the cemetery, a bare place with nothing to mark its 
limits, strewn with wooden crosses, with not a tree to shade it. 
Never in my life had I seen such a melancholy graveyard. 

“This is the grave of the old station-master,” said the boy, jumping 
on a mound of earth, over which a black cross with a copper image 
was placed. 

“ And the lady came here?” asked I. 

“Yes,” answered Vanka. “TI looked at her from a distance. She 
threw herself down here, and so she lay a long time. Then she went 
into the village, called the priest, gave him some money, and drove 
away; and to me she gave five kopecks in silver—a splendid 
lady !” 

I also gave the lad five kopecks, and no longer regretted my 
journey, or the seven roubles I had spent. 


(To be continued.) 





